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FOREWORD  TO  THE  TEACHER 


This  is  the  story  of  Homes. 

It  tells  us  about  the  kind  of  homes  we  live  in,  in  Canada. 
Also  it  tells  about  the  people  who  build  our  homes,  and  of  those 
who  live  and  work  near-by  in  the  community.  Lastly,  it 
describes  the  homes  and  customs  of  several  peoples  who  live 
in  various  far-off  lands. 

There's  No  Place  Like  Home  is  built  around  a  group  of 
children  living  on  Sunset  Heights,  a  street  in  a  residential 
part  of  Darby.  Darby  is  any  middle-sized  town  in  Canada 
that  you  care  to  name.  The  children  of  Sunset  Heights  are 
looking  for  something  to  do  during  their  summer  holidays, 
and  are  about  to  form  a  club  when  fire  burns  down  a  neigh¬ 
bour’s  house.  When  he  decides  to  rebuild,  the  children  are 
anxious  to  do  what  they  can  to  help,  and,  incidentally,  to  learn 
as  much  as  they  can  about  the  building  of  a  house.  Thanks  to 
the  interest  of  two  kindly  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clare,  they 
learn  not  only  how  a  house  is  built  in  Canada,  but  also  methods 
of  constructing  dwellings  in  other  places  and  in  other  times. 

The  doings  of  the  Sunset  Heights  children  and  the  mys¬ 
tery  surrounding  Mr.  Clare’s  work  lighten  up,  but  never 
clutter  up,  the  text.  As  the  pupils  identify  themselves  with 
the  Sunset  Heights  group,  they  will  be  enticed  into  examining 
their  own  homes,  exploring  their  local  communities  and  learn¬ 
ing  about  the  lives  of  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  first  chapter  describes  the  planning  and  building  of 
a  house :  foundations,  walls,  roof,  plumbing,  plastering,  light¬ 
ing  and  decorating.  This  is  described  with  a  light  touch,  and 
includes  only  detail  that  is  within  the  comprehension  of  young 
children.  There  is  some  mention  of  the  sources  of  raw 
materials  and  opportunities  are  taken  to  give  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  importance  of  water  and  its  conservation.  The 
second  chapter  is  a  natural  development  of  the  first,  and 
shows  how  climate  and  available  materials  determine  the 
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kinds  of  shelters  which  Eskimo,  Indians,  Japanese,  desert- 

dwellers  and  other  people  may  build  for  themselves. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  services  of  professional  people 
and  merchants  in  an  urban  community  are  discussed.  The 
latter  include  the  grocery  store,  the  drug  store,  dry-goods  and 
clothing  stores,  shoe  store,  hardware  store,  dairy,  bakery  and 
meat-market.  In  this  chapter  the  dependence  of  any  com¬ 
munity  on  neighbouring  or  distant  centres  of  Canada  and  on 
foreign  countries  is  clearly  shown. 

This,  in  turn,  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  peoples  who 
live  in  other  lands.  Chapter  Four  deals  first  with  the  way  of 
life — different,  to  some  extent,  from  ours,  yet  not  altogether 
so — of  the  people  of  well-off  and  civilized  Holland.  Here  the 
industry  of  the  people  is  emphasized,  as  well  as  their  con¬ 
tinuous  and  unremitting  fight  against  the  sea.  Thence  we  go 
to  Norway,  also  prosperous  and  civilized,  where  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  make  the  most  of  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country. 
Then,  in  Chapter  Five,  we  consider  more  remote  and  primi¬ 
tive  ways  of  living — in  Lapland,  Egypt  and  the  north-western 
part  of  South  America.  In  all  these  places,  the  inhabitants  do 
most  of  their  work  by  hand,  and  so  work  harder  for  fewer 
material  rewards. 

For  each  of  these  countries,  the  food,  clothing  and  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  people  are  described.  A  good  deal  of  simple 
geography  is  thus  taught,  covering  the  climate,  natural 
features,  produce,  plants  and  animals  of  these  contrasting 
regions.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  life  of  the 
children. 

All  points  in  all  chapters  are  strongly  brought  out  by  the 
pictures,  which  are  given  on  every  page  of  the  text,  as  well 
as  by  maps  and  diagrams  at  appropriate  places. 

Although  the  contents  of  this  book  form  a  continuous 
story,  each  chapter  is  a  unit  in  itself,  and  can  be  studied 
independently.  The  teacher  may  cover  as  much  of  the  text 
as  she  thinks  fit,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  enjoyed  by  her  pupils 
at  their  leisure. 

M.  B.  and  R.  S.  L. 
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Summer  holidays  had  come.  The 
Darby  schools  had  been  closed  for  a 
week.  Already  the  children  who  lived 
in  Sunset  Heights  and  in  the  nearby 
country  couldn’t  think  of  a  thing  to  do. 

“We  can  play  hop  scotch  on  our 
driveway,”  Mary  Evans  said. 

“No,”  complained  Jimmy  Blain,  “we 
played  that  all  day  yesterday.  If  I  hop 
another  hop  my  legs  might  hop  right 
off.” 

The  other  children  laughed. 

“I  know,”  said  Jean.  “Let’s  go  out 
to  our  farm  and  see  the  baby  calves.” 

“Oh,  Jean,”  Mary  sighed,  “we’ve  seen 
those  calves  three  times  already!” 

HOMES  IN  OUR  COMMUNITY 

They  had  come  to  the  white  house 
where  Peter  Palmer  used  to  live.  With¬ 
out  thinking,  they  sat  down  on  the  lawn. 
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THE  STORY  OF  HOMES 
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The  Story  of  Homes 


“It’s  too  bad  the  Palmers  moved 
away,”  Olga  Stevenson  said.  “Peter 
could  always  think  of  something  to  do.” 

Just  then  a  man  and  a  woman  came 
around  the  side  of  the  house.  They  had 
gardening  tools  in  their  hands.  They 
walked  over  to  the  children. 

“Hello  there,”  the  man  said.  “My 
name  is  Mr.  Clare,  and  this  is  Mrs. 
Clare.” 

All  the  children  stood  up  and  David 
Morrison,  who  was  the  biggest,  intro¬ 
duced  them. 

“You  children  look  as  if  you’d  lost 
your  best  friend,”  Mrs.  Clare  said,  with 
a  friendly  smile. 

“We  have,”  David  replied.  “He  used 
to  live  in  this  very  house,  but  he  moved 
away.” 

“And  now  we  can’t  think  of  a  thing 
to  do,”  Jimmy  Blain  added. 

“And  we  have  two  whole  months  to  do 
it  in,”  said  little  Jean  MacGregor. 

“Well  then,  suppose  we  begin  by  com¬ 
ing  into  the  house  and  having  some 
cookies,”  Mrs.  Clare  said.  “Cookies 
might  help  us  to  think.” 

Just  then  something  happened  that 
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Fire!  David  Gives  the  Alarm 


made  the  children  forget  all  about 
cookies  and  games.  David  was  looking 
up  the  street  towards  Bobby  Smith’s 
house.  Suddenly  he  jumped  to  the  side¬ 
walk. 

“Look!”  he  shouted.  “Smoke!  It’s 
coming  out  of  Smith’s  cellar  window!” 

“You’re  right!”  Mr.  Clare  said.  “And 
I  saw  the  Smiths  leaving  in  their  car 
this  morning.  Run  as  fast  as  you  can 
to  Baker  Street  and  ring  the  fire 
alarm!” 

Mr.  Clare  didn’t  have  to  tell  them 
twice.  The  children  were  off  like  a  shot 
out  of  a  gun.  David  was  the  fastest 
runner.  He  reached  the  fire  alarm  box 
first.  He  picked  up  a  stone  and  broke 
the  glass,  turned  the  key,  opened  the 
door  and  pulled  down  the  lever. 

FIREMEN  TO  THE  RESCUE! 


At  the  Darby  fire  hall  two  shiny,  new 
fire  trucks  were  standing  ready.  Some 
firemen  were  polishing  the  brass  hose 
nozzles  and  the  shiny  metal  parts  of 
the  trucks.  Upstairs,  other  firemen  were 
tidying  their  couches,  while  one  fireman 
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The  Story  of  Homes 


swept  the  floor.  Fire  Chief  Wilson  was 
sitting  in  his  little  office. 

When  the  fire  bell  rang,  all  the  fire¬ 
men  rushed  to  the  fire  truck.  The  men 
upstairs  slid  down  the  pole.  Chief 
Wilson  looked  at  the  map  of  Darby  to 
see  which  alarm  box  had  been  rung. 

“It’s  on  Sunset  Heights!”  he  shouted 
to  the  driver,  who  was  behind  the  wheel 
of  the  truck  already.  “Go  down  Baker 
Street.” 

The  driver  started  the  big  engine  and, 
in  a  few  seconds,  the  fire  truck  was  on 
the  street,  with  all  its  sirens  screaming. 

The  children  cheered  when  the  big 
red  fire  truck  roared  into  their  street 
and  stopped  in  front  of  Smiths’  house. 
By  now  the  house  was  a  mass  of  flames 
and  smoke.  A  fireman  jumped  off  and 
attached  the  hose  to  the  hydrant.  Soon 
they  were  shooting  water  on  the  blazing 
house. 


Good  Neighbours 
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“Keep  back,  everybody!”  shouted  the 
chief  of  police,  who  had  just  driven  up 
in  his  car.  “Keep  right  back  and  give 
the  firemen  a  chance!” 

The  firemen  fought  the  fire  as  well 
as  they  could.  It  was  impossible  to  save 
the  house,  but  they  kept  the  near-by 
houses  from  catching  fire. 


A  FRIEND  IN  NEED  IS  A  FRIEND  INDEED 

When  the  Smiths  returned  to  Sunset 
Heights  that  night,  there  was  nothing 
left  of  their  house.  “Where  shall  we 
go?  What  shall  we  do?”  Mrs.  Smith 
said  to  her  husband,  as  she  looked  sadly 
at  the  smoking  ruins. 

Mrs.  Evans  came  up  to  her.  “You 
and  your  family  can  stay  with  us,”  she 
said.  “We  have  a  large  recreation  room 
and  you  can  live  in  it.” 
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The  Story  of  Homes 


“And  then  you  can  stay  with  us  for  as 
long  as  you  wish,”  Mr.  Blain  said. 

Other  neighbours  quickly  offered  to 
keep  the  Smith  family,  too. 

Mr.  Smith  looked  at  his  friends. 
“You  are  wonderful  neighbours,”  he 
said.  “I’m  going  to  build  a  new  house 
right  away,  and  we’ll  build  it  on  this 
same  lot.” 

“I’m  glad,  because  this  is  where  I  want 
to  live,”  Mrs.  Smith  said  quietly.  “I  do 
hope  that  we  can  get  our  house  finished 
by  the  end  of  the  Summer.  My  mother 
is  coming  from  England  to  visit  us  in 
September.” 

Barry  Phillips  overheard  what  she 
said.  “Perhaps  we  can  help  them  build 
the  new  house,”  he  whispered  to  David. 

“Yes,”  David  agreed.  “We  can  do 
lots  of  jobs.”  Then  he  had  an  idea.  “I 
know-let’s  start  a  club.  Then  we’ll  be 
able  to  help  more.” 

That  very  day  they  told  their  plan  to 
the  other  children.  Everybody  agreed 
that  it  was  a  good  one. 

“Maybe  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clare  will 
help  us,”  Mary  suggested. 


THE  JUNIOR  HELPERS’  CLUB 


Next  day  the  six  friends  went  to 
call  on  the  Clares.  Mrs.  Clare  asked 
them  to  sit  down  on  the  back  patio. 
Then  she  brought  out  some  lemonade 
and  cookies. 

“We’ve  decided  to  form  a  Junior 
Helpers’  Club,”  David  told  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clare. 

“We  thought  we  could  run  errands 
and  do  lots  of  things,”  Barry  explained. 

“Yes,  my  daddy’s  club  helps  people,” 
Mary  Evans  added. 

Mr.  Clare  sat  down  on  an  old  stool. 
“That’s  a  good  idea,”  he  said.  “Mrs. 
Clare  and  I  have  no  children,  but  we 
would  be  pleased  to  be  members  of  your 
club.  You  can  meet  right  here.” 

“I’ll  supply  the  cookies,”  said  Mrs. 
Clare. 

All  the  children  jumped  up  and  began 
talking  at  once. 

“I  know  one  thing  we  can  do,”  Olga 
said.  “The  firemen  said  that  fire  is 
sometimes  caused  by  oily  rags  and  trash 
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in  the  basement.  We  can  clean  up  our 
own  basements.” 

Everybody  agreed. 

“Perhaps  we  can  help  build  the 
Smiths  new  house,  too,”  Jimmy  said. 

Mr.  Clare  shook  his  head.  “The  best 
way  children  can  help  workmen  is  to 
keep  out  of  their  way.” 

< know»  ^en!”  Mary  cried  eagerly. 
We  11  keep  out  of  the  way  ourselves 

and  we’ll  keep  the  little  kids  out  of  the 
way,  too!” 

A.11  agreed  that  would  be  a  big  help. 
They  decided  to  get  a  bench,  and  set  it 
well  back  out  of  the  way.  From  it  they 
could  sit  and  watch  the  house  being  built 
without  bothering  the  workmen. 

Mary  Evans  turned  to  Mr.  Clare. 
Do  you  work  down  town,  the  way  my 
father  does?”  she  asked. 

Mr.  Clare  did  not  answer. 

“I  wonder  where  Mr.  Clare  does 

woik,  Bany  said,  as  they  were  going 
home. 

Maybe  he  s  a  secret  agent,”  Jimmy 
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All  the  children  laughed,  but  they 

still  wondered  what  Mr.  Clare  did  for 
a  living. 


BUILDING  A  NEW  HOUSE 


Before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  began  to 
build,  they  had  to  decide  what  kind  of 
house  they  wanted. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
houses. 

A  house  with  an  upstairs  is  called  a 
two-storey  house.  It  has  a  stairway  up 
to  the  second  storey.  The  bedrooms 
are  usually  up  there. 

A  house  without  an  upstairs  is  called 
a  bungalow.  It  is  usually  much  longer 
than  a  two-storey  house.  The  living 
room,  kitchen  and  bedrooms  are  on  one 
floor. 

A  building  that  contains  separate 
dwellings  for  many  families  is  called 
an  apartment  house. 

Some  houses  have  outside  walls  made 
of  brick  or  stone.  When  the  walls  are 
made  of  wood,  the  house  is  called  a 


Brick-veneer  House 


Stucco  House 
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Sometimes  a  frame  house  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wall  of  bricks.  Such  a 
house  is  called  a  brick  veneer  house. 
Often  you  will  see  a  house  that  is 
covered  partly  or  completely  by  plaster. 
The  plaster  is  called  stucco .  Sometimes 
you  hear  people  speak  of  a  stucco  house. 


The  Architect 


The  Smiths  decided  that  they  would 
build  a  brick  veneer  bungalow.  They 
hired  Mr.  Upton  to  draw  a  plan.  He 
is  called  an  architect .  He  is  trained  to 
measure  and  draw  exactly.  Mr.  Upton 
marked  on  the  plan  where  the  kitchen 
would  be,  and  the  living  room,  and  all 
the  other  rooms.  He  marked  where  the 
doors  and  windows  would  go,  and 
exactly  how  large  they  would  be. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  spent  hours  going 


Planning  the  New  House 
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over  Mr.  Upton’s  plan.  “I  have  always 
dreamed  of  building  a  house  that  would 
be  exactly  the  way  I  want  it,”  Mrs. 
Smith  said.  “I’d  like  a  special  little  room 
of  my  very  own  where  I  can  do  my 
sewing.” 

Mr.  Upton  put  that  on  the  plan.  He 
also  showed  where  a  part  of  the  base¬ 
ment  would  be  partitioned  off  to  make 
a  workshop  for  Mr.  Smith. 

“I’m  so  excited  about  my  new  house, 
I’m  almost  bursting,”  Mrs.  Smith  said. 


The  Contractor 


Everybody  in  Sunset  Heights  was 
interested  in  the  Smiths’  house. 

“I  wonder  who  will  build  it?”  Barry 
asked. 

Mr.  Clare  told  him  that  a  number  of 
eople  would  help  build  the  house. 
Many  years  ago  a  man  might  build  a 
house  all  by  himself,  but  to-day  each 
job  is  done  by  a  different  person. 

One  man  is  in  charge  of  all  the 
workers.  He  is  called  a  contractor.  He 
follows  Mr.  Upton’s  plan,  and  gives 
directions  to  all  the  workmen. 

“We  can  learn  about  building  a  house 
by  watching  the  different  workmen, 
Mr.  Clare  said. 


Digging  the  Hole  for  the  Basement 

First  a  man  came  with  a  big  power 
shovel  to  dig  the  basement. 

The  big  shovel  scooped  up  the  earth, 
just  as  you  scoop  up  ice-cream  with  a 
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spoon.  The  earth  from  the  very  top  is 
called  topsoil.  Topsoil  is  useful  for  grow¬ 
ing  things,  and  the  Smiths  planned  to 
use  it  on  their  new  lawn  and  flower 
beds.  When  all  the  topsoil  had  been 
piled  up  at  one  side,  the  power  shovel 
swung  around  on  its  long  arm  and 
dumped  the  rest  of  the  earth  into  the 
old  hole. 

In  one  day  the  new  hole  was  ready. 


Building  the  Foundation  Walls 


The  next  workman  to  come  was  Mr. 
Hudson,  the  mason.  His  first  job  was 
to  make  the  foundation  of  the  house. 

Concrete  for  the  footings  is  made  of 
sand  and  gravel,  with  cement  and  water 
added.  When  you  need  a  great  deal  of 
concrete,  a  company  will  send  a  h 
truck  load  of  it,  all  ready  to  use.  When 
it  dries,  concrete  is  as  hard  as  stone. 

Footings  must  be  made  level  to  sup¬ 
port  the  foundation  wall.  They  should 
be  at  least  twice  as  wide  as  the  wall. 

Next  Mr.  Hudson  and  his  two  helpers 


The  Footings 


The  Power  Shovel  at  Work 
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laid  clay  tiles  all  around  the  bottom  of 
the  footings  on  the  outside.  The  tiles 
were  laid  close  together,  but  not 
cemented.  Room  was  left  for  water  to 
soak  in  between.  Mr.  Hudson  then 
covered  the  tiles  with  loose  stone. 
“These  tiles  will  carry  away  any  water 
that  runs  down  the  outside  of  the  base¬ 
ment  wall,”  Mr.  Hudson  explained. 
“The  water  will  then  drain  into  a  rain¬ 
water  sewer,  and  not  into  the  base¬ 
ment.” 

After  the  footings  had  been  laid,  it 
was  time  to  make  the  walls  of  the  base¬ 
ment.  They  were  of  concrete  blocks, 

Laying  Concrete  Blocks  each  10  inches  wide,  8  inches  high  and 

16  inches  long. 

As  quickly  as  his  helpers  could  bring 
him  the  blocks  and  mortar,  Mr.  Hudson 
laid  the  blocks  in  place.  He  used  the 
mortar,  which  was  made  from  cement, 
sand  and  water,  to  stick  them  together. 
He  kept  checking  the  wall  with  his  level 
to  make  sure  it  was  straight. 

Mr.  Hudson  built  the  foundation  wall 
one  block  at  a  time,  just  as  you  would 
build  with  toy  blocks.  He  left  spaces 
for  the  basement  windows.  When  it  was 


Waterproofing  the  Blocks 


Trowel  and  Mortar 


Clay  Tile 


Concrete  Block 
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Finishing  the  Foundation  Wall 


level  with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he 
added  two  more  rows  of  blocks. 

Now  the  new  wall  had  to  be  made 
waterproof.  To  do  this,  Mr.  Hudson  put 
a  layer  of  special  plaster  over  the  out¬ 
side.  Then  he  painted  it  with  a  water¬ 
proof  material  that  looked  like  tar. 
This  would  keep  water  from  seeping 
through,  into  the  basement. 

Last  of  all,  a  big  truck  came  and 
dumped  gravel  to  fill  up  the  space  left 
between  the  outside  of  the  wall  and  the 
side  of  the  hole.  This  gravel  would  let 
the  water  sink  in  easily.  Then  it  could 
be  drained  away  by  the  tile. 


The  Carpenter 

The  next  men  to  work  on  the  house 
were  the  carpenters.  Carpenters  are  men 
who  work  with  wood.  One  of  their  jobs 
is  to  build  the  frame  of  a  house.  They 
make  it  out  of  lumber. 

The  carpenters  must  measure  the 
boards  very  carefully  and  saw  them 
straight.  They  join  the  boards  together 
with  nails. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  the  head  carpenter 
on  the  job.  The  children  liked  to  watch 
him  making  curls  of  shavings  with  his 
plane. 

First,  Mr.  Simpson  and  his  men  put  in 
a  steel  beam  from  one  end  of  the  house 
to  the  other.  It  rested  on  the  foundation 
walls  at  the  ends,  and  on  a  metal  post 
in  the  middle. 

Next  they  laid  joists  from  the  side 
wall  to  the  centre  beam.  The  joists  were 
big  planks,  placed  sixteen  inches  apart 
on  their  edges.  The  carpenters  were 
careful  to  get  the  joists  level,  because 
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Using  a  Plane 


ing  the  Rough  Floor 


Framing  the  Walls 

Carpenters  Are  Important  25 

these  hold  up  the  floor.  In  most  houses 
there  are  two  layers  of  flooring.  The  first 
is  called  the  rough  floor. 

After  the  rough  floor  had  been  laid, 
the  carpenters  built  a  frame  for  the  walls 
and  the  partitions.  They  left  spaces  for 
the  doors  and  windows.  When  the 
wooden  walls  were  up,  they  nailed  on 
the  roof  boards  and  put  on  the  shingles. 

“Now  we  are  all  covered,”  said  Mr. 
Simpson.  “If  it  rains,  the  roof  will  keep 
us  dry.” 

There  was  still  a  great  deal  of  work 
for  the  carpenters  to  do.  Even  in  a  house 
that  is  made  of  brick  or  stone  on  the 
outside,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wood. 
The  cupboards,  doors  and,  usually,  the 
window  frames,  are  made  of  wood. 
Fitting  them  is  called  the  finishing  work. 
Mr.  Simpson  did  most  of  this  himself, 
because  he  was  the  best  carpenter. 

All  the  children  liked  to  watch  the 
carpenters  work.  Barry  liked  it  most  of 
all.  “I  think  I’ll  be  a  carpenter  like  Mr. 
Simpson,  when  I  grow  up,”  he  said. 
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Nailing  on  the  Roof 


Clay  Quarry  and  Laying  the  Bricks 


Brick  Works 


While  the  carpenters  were  working 
inside,  Mr.  Kempis  came  to  make  the 
brick  walls.  Mr.  Kempis  is  called  a  brick¬ 
layer. 

Mr.  Kempis  came  to  Canada  from 
dland  ten  years  ago.  He  still  speaks 
th  a  Dutch  accent.  The  children  liked 
listen  to  him  talk. 

“I  like  to  lay  bricks/’  Mr.  Kempis  said. 
A  brick  wall  is  a  strong  wall.  It  shuts 
ut  the  wind.” 

Bricks  are  made  of  clay,  mixed  with 
water,  and  baked  in  a  very  hot  oven.  To 
make  a  wall,  they  are  held  together  with 
mortar.  When  Mr.  Kempis  put  the 
mortar  on,  it  was  soft,  like  putty.  When 
it  hardened,  it  was  as  solid  as  a  rock. 

Mr.  Kempis  used  a  trowel  to  handle 
the  mortar.  The  children  liked  to  watch 
him  scoop  the  mortar  up  off  the  board, 
where  his  helper  had  put  it.  With  a 
quick  turn  of  his  wrist,  he  would  lay  the 
mortar  along  the  top  of  the  bricks. 
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Loading  a  Kiln 


The  Inside  of  a  Kiln 


An  oven  for  baking  bricks  is  called  a  kiln. 
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Then  he  would  put  a  row  of  bricks  on 
top,  with  mortar  between  each  brick. 

Next  he  would  take  his  level,  and  place 
it  on  top  of  the  bricks.  He  would  squint 
at  it,  nod  his  head,  and  say,  “Ja,  that  is 
good.” 

Mr.  Kempis  liked  to  whistle  and  sing 
Dutch  songs  while  he  worked.  When 
Mrs.  Smith  came  to  watch  him,  he  would 
call  to  her,  “Don’t  worry.  We  will  finish 
your  house  in  time.  We  are  working 
fast.” 

Mr.  Kempis  built  a  chimney  for  the 
house,  too.  He  started  in  the  basement, 
and  built  it  right  up  through  a  hole  in 
the  floor  and  another  one  in  the  roof. 
The  chimney  was  lined  with  tile,  so  that 
the  smoke  and  gas  fumes  would  not 
damage  the  bricks. 

In  the  living  room  Mr.  Kempis  built  a 
large  fire-place.  He  used  a  special  kind 
of  brick,  and  laid  them  in  a  special  way. 
When  it  was  finished,  it  was  a  fine- 
looking  fire-place.  It  would  be  a  warm 
and  cheerful  centre  in  the  Smith  family’s 
new  home. 


The  Plumber 


In  less  than  a  month  the  outside  of  the 
house  was  finished.  The  roof  slanted 
down  on  each  side  so  that  the  water 
would  run  down  into  the  eaves,  and  flow 
down  the  water  pipes  into  the  sewers. 

“The  house  is  almost  finished/'  Jennie 
said.  “Soon  the  Smiths  will  be  able  to 
move  in." 

Mr.  Clare  shook  his  head.  “There  are 
still  many  things  to  do  inside  the  house," 
he  said. 

One  of  the  men  who  worked  inside  was 
Mr.  Hill,  the  plumber.  He  had  been  a 
plumber  ever  since  he  was  a  young  boy, 
and  he  loved  his  work. 
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“The  plumber’s  job  is  to  get  the  fresh 
water  into  the  house,  and  the  dirty  water 
out  of  the  house,”  he  told  the  children. 

•  When  the  basement  was  being  built, 
Mr.  Hill  had  come  to  connect  the  town 
water  supply  with  a  service  pipe.  The 
service  pipe  leads  into  the  basement  of 
the  house  from  a  large  water  pipe  that 
runs  along  under  the  street.  Mr.  Hill  was 
careful  to  put  the  pipe  far  enough  under 
the  ground  that  it  would  not  freeze 
in  winter.  Now  he  came  to  put  pipes 
in  the  house,  and  connect  them  to  the 
service  pipe. 

First,  he  ran  a  pipe  up  to  the  kitchen. 
“This  is  to  bring  water  to  the  sink  for 
washing  vegetables  and  dishes,”  he  said. 

He  ran  another  pipe  into  the  bath¬ 
room  to  take  water  to  the  basin,  bathtub 
and  toilet.  Another  pipe  took  water  to 
Mrs.  Smith’s  laundry  room  in  the  base¬ 
ment. 

Every  time  Mr.  Hill  joined  pipes 
together,  he  inspected  them  carefully  to 
make  sure  they  did  not  leak. 

After  he  had  finished  connecting  all 
the  water  pipes,  Mr.  Hill  connected  the 


Pipes  Ready  for 
Wash  Basin 


Wash  Basin  in  Place 
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Water  and  drain  pipes  are  hidden  in  the  walls. 


drain  pipes.  There  was  a  drain  from  the 
kitchen,  one  from  the  bathroom  and  one 
from  the  laundry  room.  There  was  a 
drain  under  the  basement  floor,  too. 

In  each  of  the  drains  he  put  a  trap.  If 
you  look  under  the  sink  in  your  house, 
you  will  find  one.  It  is  shaped  like  a 
“U”.  There  is  always  water  in  this  trap, 
and  it  keeps  the  smelly  sewer  gas  from 
coming  back  up  the  pipe  and  into  the 
house. 

All  the  drains  were  connected  to  the 
big  house  drain.  It  ran  out  under  the 
basement  floor,  and  connected  to  the 
sewer  pipe  that  runs  under  the  street. 
The  sewer  pipe  carries  the  dirty  water 
away. 

Mr.  Hill  had  a  helper  named  George. 
He  was  learning  the  plumbing  trade. 
George  held  the  pipes  as  Mr.  Hill  tight¬ 
ened  them.  He  brought  tools  from  the 
truck.  He  even  connected  some  of  the 
pipes  himself.  Mr.  Hill  showed  him  how 
to  do  this. 

“That  boy  will  make  a  fine  plumber 
when  he  has  learned  his  trade,”  Mr.  Hill 
said. 


How  a  Wash  Basin 
Works 


THE  STORY  OF  WATER 


When  Mr.  Hill  finished  connecting  all 
the  pipes,  he  turned  on  a  tap,  and  the 
water  flowed  out.  “Now,”  he  said,  “the 
Smiths  will  have  plenty  of  water.” 

Did  you  ever  think  how  important 
water  is  to  us?  Besides  the  water  we 
drink,  think  how  much  each  family  uses 
for  cooking,  bathing,  cleaning,  washing 
clothes,  watering  lawns  and  gardens. 
Besides,  hotels,  hospitals,  restaurants, 
dairies  and  stores  use  a  great  deal  of 
water.  Firemen  use  many  thousands  of 
gallons,  too,  when  they  are  putting  out 
fires. 

Where  Do  We  Get  Our  Water? 

If  you  live  in  a  city,  you  get  your 
water  from  the  city  water  supply.  It 
comes  from  a  lake,  or  a  river,  or  even 
from  deep  wells. 

First,  it  is  strained  to  take  out  any  dirt 
that  may  be  in  it.  This  is  called  filtering. 
Next,  special  chemicals  are  added  to  the 
water  to  kill  any  harmful  germs.  We 
say  that  this  water  has  been  purified. 


Campfire  in  Summer 


Campfire  in  Winter 
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After  the  water  has  been  filtered  and 
purified,  it  is  pumped  up  into  water 
tanks,  which  stand  high  above  the  houses 
and  buildings.  When  it  flows  down  from 
such  a  height,  the  water  has  enough 
pressure  to  reach  the  top  storeys  of 
houses  and  tall  buildings.  It  gives  the 
pressure  that  we  have  in  our  garden 
hoses.  This  pressure  makes  it  possible 
for  the  firemen  to  shoot  a  big  stream  of 
water  high  into  the  air. 

The  water  runs  to  every  part  of  the 
city  through  large  pipes  under  the 
streets.  They  are  called  water  mains.  A 
separate,  small  pipe  connected  to  a  water 
main  leads  into  every  house. 

Farmers,  like  Mr.  MacGregor,  usually 
get  their  water  from  wells.  Sometimes 
they  have  windmills  to  pump  the  water 
out  of  the  wells.  Gasoline  and  electric 
pumps  are  also  used  to  pump  the  water. 
Many  farmers  still  use  a  hand-pump. 

When  you  go  camping,  you  may  get 
your  water  from  a  spring,  or  a  river,  or 
a  lake.  If  you  are  not  sure  about  its 
purity,  you  boil  it  to  kill  any  harmful 
germs. 

In  the  Winter,  hunters  and  trappers 
get  water  by  melting  snow  or  ice. 


Windmill 


Where  the  Water  Comes  from 
in  the  First  Place 


Did  you  ever  think  of  where  the  water 
comes  from  in  the  first  place? 

If  you  look  at  a  map  of  the  world,  you 
will  see  that  there  are  many  oceans  and 
lakes  and  rivers  marked  on  it.  In  fact, 
there  is  more  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  than  there  is  land. 

The  sun  turns  some  water  from  the 
oceans  and  lakes  into  vapour  which  rises 
into  the  air.  This  is  called  evaporation. 
You  can  see  evaporation  taking  place  if 
you  watch  a  tea-kettle  in  which  water  is 
boiling.  The  steam  comes  out  of  the 
spout,  and  then  just  disappears  into  the 
air.  Of  course,  the  sun  does  not  boil  the 
water  in  the  oceans  and  lakes,  but  the 
same  action  goes  on  more  slowly. 

If  you  leave  a  pan  of  water  outside 
for  some  time,  the  water  will  evaporate. 
A  puddle  of  water  will  evaporate,  too. 


Warm  air  rises 
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When  there  is  a  great  deal  of  water 
vapour  in  the  air,  it  gathers  together  to 
make  clouds.  When  the  clouds  become 
cool,  the  water  vapour  forms  into  drops 
and  falls  to  the  earth  as  rain  or  snow. 

Some  of  the  water  that  falls  to  the 
earth  sinks  into  the  ground  and  provides 
the  moisture  needed  by  plants.  Some  of 
it  forms  underground  streams,  which  are 
called  springs  when  they  come  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Some  of  the  water 
forms  large  underground  pools.  When 
we  dig  a  deep  hole  down  to  one  of  these 
pools,  we  have  a  well. 

The  rest  of  the  water  runs  down  the 
low  places  into  small  streams  or  creeks. 


and,  as  it  rises, 
cools.  Vapour  forms, 
and  gathers  into  clouds. 


Warm  winds  take  up  moisture  from  the  water  and  the 
land.  When  the  wind  blows  against  a  mountain,  the 
moist  air  is  forced  up.  Clouds  form. 
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These  join  together  to  make  rivers.  The 
rivers  flow  into  lakes  and  oceans.  This 
water  is  again  evaporated  by  the  sun, 
falls  as  rain  or  snow,  and  gradually  gets 
back  to  the  ocean.  This  never-ending 
process  gives  us  a  continuous  supply  of 
water. 


The  Need  to  Save  Water  for  Our  Use 

Although  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
water  on  the  earth,  we  must  be  careful 
how  we  use  it.  If  we  put  dirt  and  waste 
into  the  creeks,  rivers  and  lakes,  the 
water  in  them  will  not  be  fit  for  drinking 
or  bathing. 


Drinking  from  a  Spring 
in  the  Forest 


Masses  of  warm  air  and  masses  of  cool  air  move  across 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Heavy,  cold  air  acts  like  a 
mountain,  and  forces  the  lighter,  warm  air  up.  This  cools, 
so  that  clouds  are  formed.  The  clouds  change  to  rain  or 
snow  as  the  air  becomes  still  cooler. 
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We  must  be  careful  to  keep  a  good 
supply  of  pure  water  where  we  need  it. 
Many  years  ago,  before  the  white  men 
came  to  Canada,  the  land  was  covered 
with  growing  things  —  grass,  weeds, 
flowers,  shrubs  and  trees.  The  soil 
beneath  these  growing  things  was  kept 
soft,  and  water  was  able  to  sink  into  it, 
even  on  sloping  places. 

When  the  white  men  came,  they 
removed  much  of  this  covering  from  the 
ground  to  make  fields.  Much  good  soil 
was  destroyed  by  forest  fires.  As  a  result, 
in  many  places,  the  rain  does  not  sink 
into  the  ground,  but  runs  away  quickly 
to  the  creeks  and  rivers.  In  times  of 


In  the  Forest  Long  Ago 
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heavy  rain,  we  have  floods.  The  water 
runs  quickly  to  the  lakes  and  oceans. 
Wells,  springs,  creeks,  and  even  small 
rivers  dry  up. 

This  is  hard  on  farmers  and  people 
living  in  the  country,  and  even  some 
city  people  who  depend  on  wells  and  small 
streams  for  their  water.  One  city  in 
Ontario,  which  has  used  wells  for  many 
years,  now  finds  these  wells  do  not  supply 
as  much  water  as  they  once  did.  Besides, 
many  more  people  have  come  to  live 
there.  Some  day  they  may  need  to  pump 
water  to  this  city  through  a  pipe  from  a 
large  lake  about  sixty  miles  away.  This 
would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 


The  Same  Place  To-day 


Some  ways  to  Save  Water 

Dams  can  be  built  to  hold  the  water 
back  in  small  lakes  and  ponds.  More 
trees  can  be  planted,  so  that  the  ground 
will  be  sheltered.  Swamps  and  low  places 
which  hold  water  should  not  be  drained. 
Farmers  can  plant  grass  on  fields  in 
which  the  soil  is  not  rich  enough  for 
growing  crops.  Waste  should  not  be 
dumped  into  our  rivers  and  lakes. 

Children  can  help  save  water,  too. 
Here  are  some  rules  to  remember. 

1.  Save  water  by  turning  off  taps  care¬ 
fully,  and  by  telling  your  parents  if 
a  tap  is  leaking. 

2.  Don’t  throw  waste  paper,  banana 
skins,  apple  cores  or  parts  of  your 
lunch  into  creeks,  rivers,  ponds  or 
lakes  when  on  a  picnic.  Ask  your 
friends  not  to  do  this  either. 

3.  If  you  can,  plant  some  trees  on 
vacant  land  on  your  farm,  and  look 
after  them. 

4.  Learn  more  about  saving  water  and 
soil  in  Cubs,  Brownies  or  in  other 
clubs  to  which  you  belong. 

5.  Talk  with  your  friends  about  saving 
water. 
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Planting  Trees  ^ 


Dams  save  water. 


FINISHING  THE  HOUSE  INSIDE 

One  day  a  big  truck  backed  into  the 
lot,  and  the  men  unloaded  a  furnace  and 
many  pipes. 

“That  will  help  to  keep  the  Smiths’ 
house  warm  in  winter,”  Mr.  Clare 
explained  to  the  club  members. 

Many  years  ago,  most  houses  were 
heated  by  open  fire-places,  and  there  was 
a  separate  chimney  for  almost  every 
room.  In  England,  many  houses  are 
still  heated  in  this  way. 


Keeping  Houses  Warm 

There  are  many  ways  to  keep  a  house 
Some  farm  houses  are  heated 


warm 

with  large  stoves  that  use  coal  or  wood,  j  ) 

Others  are  heated  with  oil  burners  which 
are  placed  in  different  rooms. 

The  best  way  to  heat  a  house  is  with  a  IPftffrp 


furnace.  The  furnace  is  put  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  house  or  in  a  special  furnace 
room.  Pipes  are  run  to  different  rooms. 
They  carry  warm  air,  hot  water  or  steam. 

Some  furnaces  use  oil.  Much  of  this 
comes  from  oil  wells  in  Western  Canada, 
and  is  carried  most  of  the  way  under¬ 
ground  in  large  pipes.  Other  furnaces 
use  gas,  which  also  comes  from  deep 
wells.  Many  furnaces  burn  coal. 


— 30f¥i/  : 

Many  years  ago,  each  room  was  heated  by  a  fire-placeyjj 
How  many  can  you  count  on  this  page? 
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The  Story  of  Homes 


This  house  is  warmed  by  a  hot-water  furnace  that  burns  oil.  Can 
you  find  a  radiator?  Water  pipes?  Oil  in-take?  Oil  tank?  Burner? 
Furnace? 
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A  Thermostat 


The  furnace  in  the  Smiths’  house  would 
use  oil.  The  furnace  men  put  a  large 
tank  in  the  basement  to  hold  the  oil. 
Then  they  ran  a  pipe  from  the  tank 
through  the  basement  wall  to  the  outside. 
The  man  who  delivered  the  oil  could  fill 
the  tank  from  his  truck  without  coming 
inside  the  house. 

The  furnace  men  also  put  a  small 
thermostat  on  the  living-room  wall.  They 
connected  this  with  the  furnace.  When 
the  air  in  the  house  gets  a  little  cold,  the 
thermostat  turns  on  the  furnace  by 
electricity. 

When  the  air  in  the  house  is  warm 
again,  the  thermostat  turns  off  the 
furnace.  There  is  a  little  dial  on  the 
thermostat,  so  that  you  can  set  it  for  just 
__  the  amount  of  heat  you  want.  In  Summer, 
the  furnace  may  be  turned  down,  because 
usually  no  extra  heat  is  needed. 

Something  else  is  needed  to  keep  a 
house  warm.  This  is  insulation.  Insula¬ 
tion  is  put  inside  the  walls  and  under  the 
roof  to  keep  the  heat  from  getting  out. 
Glass  or  rock,  ground  up  so  finely  that  it 
looks  like  wool,  is  used  for  insulation. 
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Lighting  Our  Houses 


A  house  with  a  good  furnace  and 
insulation  in  the  walls  and  roof  will  be 
warm  in  the  Winter  and  cool  in  the 
Summer. 

How  We  Light  Our  Houses 


Besides  heat  and  water,  a  house  must 
have  light.  Some  houses  are  lighted  with 
lamps  that  use  oil  or  gas.  Most  houses 
are  lighted  by  electric  lights.  Electricity 
makes  brighter  lights,  and  is  easy  to  use. 

In  order  to  have  electric  lights,  you 
must  have  electric  wires  running  all 
through  your  house.  That  is  why  an 
electrician  came  to  the  Smiths’  house. 

His  name  was  Mr.  Reynolds.  He  car¬ 
ried  many  tools  and  long  rolls  of  wire. 
Before  the  walls  of  the  house  were 
plastered,  he  fastened  the  wires  inside 
the  walls.  He  connected  wires  to  the 
electric-light  sockets  and  to  the  switches. 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  careful  in  attaching 
all  of  these  wires.  He  said,  “If  a  bare 
wire  touches  a  piece  of  wood,  it  may  start 
a  fire  that  will  burn  down  the  house.” 

Mr.  Reynolds  put  plugs  in  the  wall  so 
that  the  electricity  could  be  used  for  the 
iron,  the  toaster,  the  refrigerator,  stove, 
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If  you  looked  inside  the' wall  of  the  Smiths’  house,  this  is  what  you 


Tacking  on 
Insulation  “Bat” 
against  the 
Outer  Wall 


would  see. 
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radio,  television  and  other  things  that 
are  run  by  electricity. 

When  Mr.  Reynolds  finished  wiring  the 
house,  an  inspector  came  to  make  sure 
he  had  done  the  work  correctly.  Then 
other  men  ran  heavy  wires  to  the  house 
from  the  electric  power  line  that  passed 
through  the  Smiths’  back  garden.  This 
connected  the  Smiths’  house  to  the 
electricity  of  the  town  of  Darby. 

After  they  had  watched  the  electrician, 
Mr.  Clare  wrote  these  rules  on  his  black¬ 
board. 

1.  Never  touch  an  electric  switch  or 
wire  when  your  hands  are  wet,  or 
when  you  are  standing  on  a  wet  floor 
or  on  wet  ground.  This  may  give 
you  a  bad  shock,  and  may  even  kill 
you. 

2.  If  you  notice  anything  that  should 
be  fixed,  tell  your  parents. 

3.  When  you  pull  a  plug  out  of  the 
wall,  take  hold  of  it  carefully. 
Don’t  pull  by  the  cord. 

4.  Never  push  anything  except  a  plug 
into  a  wall  outlet. 

Each  club  member  wrote  these  rules, 
and  put  them  up  on  the  wall  of  his  room. 


Have  you  ever  seen  the  towers  that  carry  electric-power  to  the  cities? 


The  Plasterer 


After  all  the  pipes  and  electric  wires 
were  in  place,  it  was  time  to  finish  the 
walls  and  ceiling.  The  first  man  to  work 
at  this  was  Mr.  Dale,  the  plasterer. 

First,  Mr.  Dale  covered  the  framework 
of  the  walls  with  a  metal  screen.  Then 
his  helper  mixed  up  some  coarse  grey 
plaster  in  a  big  trough.  This  was  spread 
all  over  the  wire  screen.  When  it  dried, 
it  looked  like  a  rough,  dark  coat. 

A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Dale  and  his 
helper  mixed  up  a  much  finer  plaster  in 
the  big  trough.’  This  was  white  and 
smooth  and  soft,  like  the  icing  of  a  cake. 

Mr.  Dale  carefully  spread  a  thin  layer 
of  this  plaster  over  the  grey  coat.  Back 
and  forth  he  went  with  his  trowel,  until 
he  had  made  it  absolutely  smooth.  Most 
of  the  ceilings  were  done  in  the  same  way. 
When  Mr.  Dale  had  finished,  the  plaster 
was  as  smooth  as  paper.  It  was  left  to 
dry  for  a  few  days.  Then  it  would  be 
ready  for  the  painters. 
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Metal  screen 
comes  in 
large  sheets. 


Putting  on 


The  Painters 


Did  you  ever  think  what  a  wonderful 
thing  paint  is?  Look  about  you,  and  see 
how  many  things  are  painted.  The  walls 
and  ceilings  in  your  house  may  be 
painted.  The  window  sills  and  cupboards 
may  be  painted,  too. 

Paint  is  important  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  makes  things  look  nicer.  Second, 
it  protects  whatever  it  covers.  Unpainted 
wood  may  rot  or  warp,  and  unpainted 
iron  may  rust. 

The  man  who  came  to  paint  the  Smiths’ 
house  was  Mr.  Jorguson.  He  was  tall 
and  thin,  and  wore  white  over-alls.  He 
wore  a  funny  white  cap  on  his  head.  He 
drove  a  truck  and,  on  the  top  of  it,  carried 
his  ladders.  On  the  side  of  the  truck  was 
printed:  Ole  Jorguson,  Painter  and 
Decorator. 

Mr.  Jorguson  first  came  on  the  job 
when  the  window  frames  and  outside 
door  frames  were  put  in  the  house.  “We 
have  to  paint  this  wood  right  away,”  he 
said,  “to  protect  it  from  the  rain.  After 
the  house  is  finished,  I  will  give  it  another 
coat  of  paint.” 

Mr.  Jorguson  came  again  when  the 
plaster  on  the  walls  was  dry.  Mrs.  Smith 
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Brushes  must  be  kept  clean. 
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Painting  the  House 

came  over  to  the  house,  too.  She  told  Mr. 
Jorguson  what  colours  to  paint  the  rooms. 
She  wanted  the  kitchen  walls  a  light 
green,  and  the  cupboards  yellow.  She 
chose  a  buff  shade  for  the  living-room 
walls.  The  ceilings  were  to  be  left  white. 

Mr.  Jorguson  started  with  the  kitchen. 
He  mixed  his  paint  just  the  right  colour. 
Then  he  spread  it  on  the  walls  with  his 
roller  and  his  brush.  He  was  careful  not 
to  drop  paint  on  the  floor. 

When  he  had  finished  painting  the 
inside  of  the  house,  Mr.  Jorguson  painted 
the  outside.  He  put  white  paint  on  the 
window  sills  and  on  the  door  frames.  He 
painted  the  eaves  white,  too. 

The  house  looked  bright  and  attractive 
when  Mr.  Jorguson  had  finished  his  work. 


Using  a  Paint  Roller 


The  Smiths’  house  is  finished. 
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Fence 


Evergreens 


Shrubs 


MAKING  SURROUNDINGS  ATTRACTIVE 

As  the  Smiths  watched  their  new  house 
being  built,  they  thought  of  things  they 
could  do  to  make  the  lot  on  which  it  was 
built  as  attractive  as  the  house. 

“The  first  thing  to  do,”  Mrs.  Smith 
said,  “is  to  draw  a  plan  of  our  house  and 
lot.  Then  we  can  decide  just  where  to  put 
the  flower  beds,  shrubs  and  trees.  The 
rest  will  be  lawn.” 

On  a  large  piece  of  white  cardboard, 
they  drew  a  map  of  their  lot.  Then  they 
drew  the  house,  in  its  exact  place  on  the 
lot.  They  drew  the  front  sidewalk,  and 
the  back  patio  and  the  places  where  the 
driveway  and  fences  would  be  put. 

Then,  with  a  green  crayon,  they 
marked  where  the  lawn  would  be  made. 
They  marked  in  a  hedge  and  some  trees. 
They  decided  to  plant  shrubs  along  the 
front  of  the  house.  They  chose  shrubs 
and  evergreens  that  would  grow  high 
enough  to  hide  the  foundation  of  the 
house. 

Mrs.  Smith  drew  the  places  for  the 
flower  beds.  She  drew  one  at  the  south 
side  of  the  house,  and  another  at  the 
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Flower  Beds 


Mrs.  Smith  Plans  the  Garden  47 

north  side.  She  drew  a  flower  bed  along 
the  east  fence.  In  the  back  yard,  she 
drew  a  flower  bed  all  around  the  outside 
of  the  patio,  and  one  along  the  back 
fence. 

Next  Mrs.  Smith  planned  the  kinds  of 
flowers  she  would  plant  in  the  different 
flower  beds.  For  the  bed  on  the  south 
side,  she  chose  spring  bulbs  and  plants 
that  need  plenty  of  sun.  For  the  bed  on 
the  north  side,  she  chose  plants  that  do 
well  where  it  is  shady  a  great  deal  of  the 
time.  For  the  bed  along  the  east  fence, 
she  chose  shrubbery  for  planting  next  to 
the  fence,  and  many  different  kinds  of 
flowers  for  the  foreground.  Some  of 
these  would  bloom  in  the  Spring,  some  in 
the  Summer  and  some  in  the  Fall.  Along 
the  patio  Mrs.  Smith  would  plant  spring 
bulbs  and  flowering  plants  that  do  not 
grow  very  tall.  Along  the  back  fence, 
she  would  plant  flowers  to  use  for 


Tree 


Looking  down  on  the  Smiths’  house  and  garden.  Can  you  see  the 
chimney?  What  else  can  you  pick  out? 
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bouquets  in  the  house. 

“If  we  follow  this  arrangement,  our 
place  will  look  attractive  all  the  year 
round/’  Mrs.  Smith  said. 

When  the  plan  was  finished,  Mr.  Clare 
borrowed  it  to  show  to  the  members  of 
the  Junior  Helpers’  Club.  He  explained 
that  the  arrangements  of  shrubs  and 
flowers  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the 
kind  of  lot  you  have  and  also  upon  the 
type  of  house  you  build.  “It  is  important 
to  plan  the  surroundings  so  that  they 
will  suit  the  house  and  lot,”  he  said.  “This 
is  called  landscaping .” 

The  club  members  were  interested  in 
this.  “Let’s  plan  some  landscaping  for 
different  kinds  of  lots  and  houses,” 
David  said. 

Each  member  took  a  piece  of  white 
cardboard,  drew  a  lot  with  a  certain  kind 
of  house  on  it,  and  marked  the  walks, 
shrubs,  trees  and  flower  beds.  When 
each  member  had  an  arrangement  he 
thought  would  be  suitable,  he  coloured 
his  map  with  crayons. 

David  drew  a  ravine  lot,  and  arranged 
a  rock  garden  at  the  back. 

Like  the  foundation  of  a  building,  the  roots  of  plants  are  mostly 
hidden,  but  are  very  important — they  hold  the  plant  firmly,  take  up 


moisture  and  food  from  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  TWO 

HOMES  IN  OTHER  LANDS 
AND  IN  OTHER  TIMES 

As  the  members  of  the  Junior  Helpers’ 
Club  watched  the  Smiths’  house  being 
built,  they  became  more  and  more  inter¬ 
ested. 

“How  would  it  be  to  make  models  of 
houses  of  different  times  and  different 
countries?”  Mr.  Clare  suggested. 

“You  mean  Indian  tepees  and  things 
like  that?”  Jimmy  asked. 

“Yes.  Many  different  kinds  of  dwel¬ 
lings  have  been  used  in  this  country,  and 
in  other  countries,  too.  People  have  to 
use  what  they  can  get  for  buildings, 
and  what  they  can  afford.” 

“The  Smiths  are  using  lumber,  steel, 
concrete  blocks,  bricks  and  shingles,” 
said  David.  “My  dad  says  they  will  have 
a  good  house.” 

“Right,”  Mr.  Clare  replied.  “But  most 
people  in  North  .America  couldn’t  get 
those  materials  in  the  early  days,  and  in 
some  places  people  can’t  get  them  even 
yet.  For  instance,  the  Eskimos  who  live 
in  the  North  American  Arctic  sometimes 
make  dwellings  out  of  snow.” 


Bulb(daffodil)  Corm(crocus) 


Seeds  of  Dandelion 
and  Milkweed 
Burrs 
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Have  you  seen 
seeds  travelling 
by  themselves? 

Here  are  some  that  do. 
Can  you  think  of  others? 


Tuber(potato) 


Rhizome(iris) 


Some  plants  we  grow  from  seeds;  others  from  bulbs  or  other 
underground  parts. 


LIVING  IN  THE  ARCTIC 

If  you  look  at  a  map  of  North  America, 
you  will  see  that  much  of  it  lies  to  the 
far  north.  This  far  northern  part  is 
4  called  the  Arctic.  The  ocean  to  the  north 
of  Canada  is  called  the  Arctic  Ocean . 
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What  is  it  Like  in  the  Arctic? 

In  the  Arctic,  for  six  months  of  the 
year  the  sun  never  rises  at  all.  This  is 
the  long,  cold  Arctic  Winter.  Sometimes 
the  temperature  will  fall  as  low  as 
seventy  degrees  below  zero.  Perhaps  you 
have  been  outside  when  the  temperature 
was  ten,  or  even  twenty  degrees  below 
zero.  You  can  imagine  how  cold  it  must 
be  at  seventy  degrees  below! 

Besides  the  low  temperature,  there  are 
cold  winds  that  blow  the  sand  and  snow 
across  this  treeless  land.  The  water  in 
the  ocean  is  frozen  most  of  the  time  in 
the  Winter.  The  land  is  frozen,  too. 
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Polar  Bear 
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Even  in  Summer,  the  soil  remains  frozen 
only  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground! 

Although  for  six  months  the  sun  does 
not  rise  at  all  in  the  Arctic,  for  the  next 
six  months  it  does  not  set  at  all.  Because 
of  this  long  period  of  sunlight,  the 
Arctic  is  sometimes  called  the  “Land  of 
the  Midnight  Sun”. 

This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  warm  all 
this  time.  Even  though  the  summer  days 
are  long  and  bright,  the  air  is  quite  cool. 
However,  down  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  it  is  much  warmer,  because  the 
dark-coloured  soil  and  the  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  it  absorb  the  sun’s  heat. 

The  frozen  earth  holds  the  moisture, 
and  plants  not  only  grow,  but  blossom 
and  go  to  seed  —  sometimes  within  a 
month!  In  the  Summer,  the  Arctic  has 
a  rich  carpet  of  trailing  willow,  ground 
birch,  grasses,  Arctic  poppies,  wild  cro¬ 
cuses,  mosses,  lichens  and  other  plants. 

I 
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Animals  and  birds  feed  on  these  Arctic 
plants.  Some  large  animals  of  the  Arctic 
are  the  caribou,  musk-ox,  seal,  walrus, 
whale  and  polar  bear;  some  small  animals 
of  the  Arctic  are  the  Arctic  fox,  wolf,  hare 
and  a  little  mouse-like  creature  called  the 
lemming. 

Birds,  such  as  the  ptarmigan,  the  sea 
eagle  and  the  spectacled  eider  (duck) 
live  in  the  Arctic  all  the  year  round. 
Some  of  the  birds  we  see  in  the  Spring 
and  in  the  Fall  spend  the  Summer  in  the 
Arctic  and  build  nests  there.  One  of 
these  birds  is  the  Canada  goose;  another 
is  the  Whistling  swan. 

Because  it  is  too  cold  for  farm  crops 
to  ripen  in  the  Arctic  and  other  food  is 
not  very  plentiful,  very  few  people  live 
in  this  vast  land.  Some  white  men  go 
to  the  Arctic  to  trap  for  furs.  Others 
are  in  the  Army  or  Air  Force  there. 
Missionaries  brave  the  cold  to  tell  the 
natives  about  God.  They  build  churches 
and  schools,  and  teach  the  native  children 
to  read  and  write.  Some  white  people 
live  in  the  Arctic  for  a  while  in  order  to 
learn  more  about  this  interesting  part 
of  North  America.  WM PW 
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Arctic  fox  stalks  lemmings. 


White  Whale 


Caribou 


Ptarmigan 
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People  of  the  Arctic-The  Eskimos  A 

The  natives  of  the  Arctic  are  called 
Eskimos.  They  are  short,  stout  people, 
with  broad  faces  and  brown  eyes.  They 
are  friendly,  good-natured  folk  who  like 
to  laugh  and  play. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Eskimos  lived 
in  the  Arctic  many  hundreds  of  years 
before  the  white  men  came  to  North 
America.  They  lived  by  hunting  and 
fishing.  They  used  the  skins  of  animals 
for  clothing  and  shelter.  They  ate  the 
flesh,  and  burned  some  of  the  fat  of 
animals  for  light  and  warmth.  When 
the  hunting  and  fishing  were  not  good, 
sometimes  they  starved.  At  other  times, 
they  had  more  food  than  they  could  eat. 

A  few  Eskimos  live  to-day  as  they 
lived  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Most  of 
them,  however,  now  live  in  houses  much 
like  our  own.  They  buy  clothing,  guns, 
traps  and  tools  from  the  trading  posts. 
Many  of  them  work  for  big  companies 
or  for  the  Government.  They  drive 
tractors  and  bulldozers  and  other 
machines. 


Arctic  wolves  watch  caribou  herd 


This  meant  that  they  had  to  move  from 
place  to  place,  following  the  game.  Their 
dwellings  had  to  be  easy  to  move  or  easy 
L  to  build. 

ivs  Some  of  the  Eskimos  made  tents  of 
the  skins  of  seals  or  caribou.  The  tent 
poles  were  made  of  bits  of  driftwood 
\  that  were  found  on  the  shore,  bound  to¬ 
gether  with  thongs.  Sometimes  the  poles 
were  made  of  the  long  bones  of  animals, 
or  from  long  whale  tusks.  They  were 
careful  to  take  the  poles  with  them  when 
SpL  they  moved. 

The  dwellings  of  other  Eskimos  were 
shacks  made  of  rocks  and  bits  of  drift¬ 
wood.  In  summer,  some  dwellings  were 
made  by  digging  into  the  side  of  an 
earth  bank.  These  were  like  caves. 

\  Building  a  Snow  Igloo 

I)  The  Eskimos  who  lived  in  the  central 
/  Arctic  sometimes  made  dwellings  of 
\  snow.  These  were  called  snow  igloos 
(houses).  They  could  be  made  very 
quickly,  kept  out  the  coldest  winds,  and 

were  suitable  houses  for  the  Eskimos  to 

— \  „ 


Eskimo  Summer  Tent 


Some  Greenland  Eskimos  build  sod  and  boulder  houses 


Different  Kinds  of  Eskimo  Dwellings 

Before  the  white  men  came,  all  the 
Eskimos  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
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Building  a  Snow  Igloo 


make  when  they  were  travelling  in 
Winter. 

Even  to-day  some  Eskimos  live  in  snow 
igloos  during  the  Winter.  However, 
there  are  many  of  them  who  have  never 
even  seen  one,  and  not  many  Eskimos 
still  alive  who  know  how  to  make  them. 

When  he  wishes  to  make  a  snow  igloo, 
the  Eskimo  first  chooses  a  place  where 
the  snow  has  been  packed  hard  by  the 
wind.  He  pokes  a  long  stick  into  the 
snow  to  make  sure  it  is  hard  right 
through,  and  suitable  for  building. 

At  the  chosen  place,  he  marks  a  circle 
about  fifteen  feet  wide.  With  his  bone 
knife  he  cuts  out  large  blocks  of  snow. 
Then  he  must  shape  each  block  care¬ 
fully,  so  that  it  will  fit  into  the  wall  of 
the  snow  igloo.  Shaping  the  blocks  is 
the  most  difficult  part  of  all. 

For  the  bottom  row,  the  blocks  are  laid 
on  their  edges  along  the  line  of  the 
circle.  The  blocks  for  the  next  row  are 
cut  a  little  smaller,  and  their  edges  are 
shaped,  so  that  the  wall  will  slant  in¬ 
wards. 

The  man  who  is  setting  the  blocks  in 
place  stands  inside  the  circle,  and  the 
others  bring  the  blocks  to  him.  The 


Skinning  Knife 


Eskimo  Sled 


During  the  long  winter,  Eskimos  carry  their  baggage  on  wooden  sleds 
pulled  by  dogs. 


Snow  Knife 
Made  of  Bone 


Homes  in  Other  Lands 


If  you  could  see  inside  a  snow  igloo,  it  would  look  like  this.  Notice 
the  sleeping  platform  and  the  man  crawling  through  the  entrance 


women  and  children  pack  loose  snow 
into  the  cracks  between  the  blocks. 

As  the  wall  is  built  up,  it  comes  to  a 
dome.  The-  last  block  is  shaped  so  that 
it  fits  right  into  the  top.  A  well-built 
snow  igloo  is  strong  enough  to  hold  a 
man  walking  on  top  of  it. 

When  he  has  finished  the  house,  the 
builder  cuts  a  small  hole  at  the  bottom, 
and  crawls  out. 

If  a  snow  igloo  is  to  be  used  for  only 
one  night,  nothing  more  will  be  done 
except  to  place  a  skin  over  the  opening 
to  keep  out  the  wind. 

If  the  Eskimo  family  plans  to  live  in 
the  snow  igloo  for  a  longer  time,  more 
parts  will  be  built  on  to  it. 

From  the  door,  they  will  build  a  long, 
low  passage  with  snow  blocks.  Off  one 
side  of  this  passage,  they  may  build  a 
room  for  the  dogs.  Off  the  other  side, 
they  may  build  a  store  room  where 
frozen  meat,  tools,  dog  harness  and 
other  things  are  kept.  At  the  end  of 
this  passage,  they  may  build  a  storm 
porch  with  the  entrance  facing  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  which  the  wind 
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Building  an  Igloo 


tunnel. 


Inside  a  Snow  Igloo 


Inside  the  snow  igloo,  the  Eskimo 
family  is  snug  and  warm,  because  every 
one  wears  fur  clothes,  even  to  sleep  in! 
There  are  no  chairs  and  tables  inside 
this  dwelling.  Instead  of  beds,  there  is 
a  sleeping  platform,  made  of  snow  and 
covered  with  furs. 

To  make  a  light  at  night,  the  Eskimos 
use  a  large  piece  of  soapstone  shaped 
something  like  a  gravyboat.  This  kind 
of  stone  is  found  in  the  Arctic.  The 
Eskimos  pour  seal  oil  into  this  simple 
lamp,  then  pack  moss  on  top  of  it.  As 
the  oil  soaks  up  through  the  moss,  it 
burns  slowly  and  evenly. 

The  snow  igloo  is  a  good  dwelling  for 
people  who  live  in  a  cold  climate  and  are 
moving  about  a  great  deal  in  search  of 
food.  It  can  be  made  in  a  few  hours,  and 
it  does  not  cost  any  money  to  build.  Just 
think,  all  an  Eskimo  needs  to  build  a  snow 
igloo  is  some  deep,  well-packed  snow  and 


Eskimo  Woman’s  Costume 
Made  of  Caribou  Skin 


a  large  bone  knife. 


Soapstone  Stove 


Horn  Spoon 


Supper  on  the  Sleeping  Platform 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS 


Before  the  white  men  came  to  North 
America,  the  Indians  lived  here.  They 
preferred  to  live  in  a  warmer  part  than 
the  Eskimos.  Some  Indian  tribes  lived 
in  the  forests.  Other  tribes  lived  on  the 
flat,  treeless  land  in  the  centre  of  North 
America.  This  is  called  the  Prairie  (flat 
land,  or  plain). 

Like  the  Eskimos,  the  Indians  lived 
very  simply.  They  ate  the  flesh  of  wild 
animals,  fish  which  they  took  from  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  fruits  of  wild 
plants. 

The  Indian  tribes  built  their  dwellings 
according  to  the  materials  they  had  at 
hand.  They  had  no  smooth  boards,  no 
nails,  bricks  or  concrete  out  of  which  to 
make  a  dwelling. 

They  had  no  machines  to  help  them 
make  things.  They  had  no  saws,  planes, 
or  levels.  Their  tools  were  very  simple. 
They  used  knives,  axes  and  hatchets 
made  of  bone  or  stone. 
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Felling  a  Tree  by  Fire 


Indians  hollowed  out  logs  (by  scraping  and  charring) 
to  make  dugout  canoes. 


Gathering  Maple  Sap 


The  Wigwam 

In  the  north-eastern  part  of  North 
America,  there  were  many  forests.  The 
Indians  who  lived  in  these  forests  were 
hunters  and  fishermen.  They  lived  most¬ 
ly  on  the  flesh  of  moose,  deer,  bear, 
beaver  and  other  forest  animals. 

Because  they  were  hunters,  these 
Indians  often  moved  from  place  to  place. 
When  game  became  scarce  in  one  place, 
they  moved  to  another.  Sometimes  they 
took  their  dwellings  with  them.  Some¬ 
times  they  just  left  these  dwellings 
behind,  and  built  new  ones  when  they 
were  needed.  You  can  see  that  they 
would  need  to  have  a  dwelling  that  was 
easy  to  build. 

The  word  for  “house”  in  the  Ojibway 
Indian  language  is  wigwam.  The  wig¬ 
wam  was  round.  It  was  shaped  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Eskimo’s  snow  igloo. 

To  build  a  wigwam,  the  Indians  first 
cut  a  number  of  small  trees,  and  removed 
their  branches.  Then  they  sharpened 
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Making  Stone  Tools 


Algonquin  Family  in  a  Birch-bark  Canoe 


Homes  in  Other  Lands 


me  wigwams 
are  shaped 
like  a  dome. 


the  larger  ends  of  these  tree  trunks  or 
poles.  To  form  the  top,  they  tied  the 
small  ends  together.  The  sharpened 
ends  they  next  drove  into  the  ground  in 
a  circle.  A  long,  tough  stick  was  bent 
into  a  hoop  and  tied  halfway  up  to  make 
the  framework  stronger. 

This  framework  the  Indians  now 
covered  with  large  pieces  of  birch  bark. 
Sometimes  they  covered  it  with  mats 
woven  from  rushes.  Sometimes  they 
used  the  skins  of  animals.  Poles  were 
laid  against  the  outside  to  keep  the 
covering  from  blowing  away. 

There  were  no  doors  or  windows  in 
the  wigwam.  The  Indians  crawled  in 
through  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom. 
The  floor  was  made  of  spruce  boughs 
covered  with  mats  or  skins. 

When  the  weather  was  fine  and  warm, 
the  Indians  lived  out  of  doors  during 
the  day.  They  cooked  their  meals  and  ate 
them  in  front  of  the  wigwam.  They 
went  inside  the  wigwam  to  sleep.  When 
the  weather  was  wet  or  cold,  they  built 
a  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  wigwam,  and 
sat  on  the  ground  around  it  to  keep 
warm  and  dry.  Some  of  the  smoke  found 
its  way  out  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  wigwam — some  of  it  didn’t! 

f  i 


Some  wigwams  are  shaped  like  a  cone. 
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Most  of  us  would  not  enjoy  living  in  a 
wigwam — especially  in  the  Winter.  How¬ 
ever,  it  suited  the  Indians  of  that  day 
very  well.  You  can  imagine  that  many 
an  Indian  returned  to  his  wigwam  after 
a  hard  day’s  hunt,  ate  a  supper  of  beaver 
stew,  stretched  out  on  the  floor  of  his 
dwelling  and  said  (in  Indian),  “There’s 
no  place  like  home!” 


Life  in  a  Wigwam 


Indian  Villages 


The  Indians  who  lived  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  and  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  were  called 
Iroquois.  They  cut  down  trees  and 
made  small  clearings.  In  these  clearings, 
they  grew  corn,  beans,  squash,  pump¬ 
kins,  sunflowers  and  tobacco. 

Of  course,  they  hunted  the  deer,  elk, 
beaver  and  other  animals,  too. 

Because  they  were  farmers,  as  well  as 
hunters,  these  Indians  remained  in  one 
place  for  a  long  time.  The  dwellings 
they  built  were  much  larger  than  wig¬ 
wams.  In  fact,  they  were  so  large  that 
a  number  of  Iroquois  families  lived  in 
one  such  dwelling.  They  were  so  strongly 
built  that  they  lasted  a  long  time. 

These  dwellings  were  long  and  narrow. 
They  were  made  of  poles,  cov 


Indian  women  gather  corn  an 


Boiling  a  Stew 
in  a  Birch-bark  Vessel 
by  Putting  in 
Hot  Stones 
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Homes  in  Other  Lands 


Hunting  Wild  Turkeys 


strips  of  bark.  The  bark  was  tied  in 
place  with  the  long,  thin  roots  of  trees. 
The  roof  was  made  by  laying  cedar  or 
elm  bark  over  a  framework  of  poles.  At 
each  end  of  the  dwelling  was  a  door. 
There  were  no  windows. 

A  number  of  these  houses  together 
made  an  Iroquois  village.  Often  the 
Indians  made  a  stout  wall  of  poles 
around  their  village.  Can  you  think 
why?  In  each  village  there  was  one 
building  which  was  much  larger  than  any 
of  the  others.  The  Indians  held  their 
meetings  in  it.  They  called  it  the  Long 


House . 


Inside  an  Iroquois  Dwelling 

Inside  an  Iroquois  dwelling,  a  narrow 
hall  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 
Each  family  had  a  small  room  of  its  own 
which  opened  off  this  hall. 

In  these  small  rooms,  there  were  no 
tables,  chairs  or  beds.  Each  room  had  a 
platform  for  sleeping  and  sitting  on, 
and  a  shelf  on  which  tools  and  clothing 


were  kept. 


Indian  Women  Pounding  Corn  beside  an  Elm-bark  Lodge 


Cooking  in  a  Long  House  63 

From  the  ceiling  of  their  room,  the 
Indian  women  hung  cobs  of  corn,  large 
pieces  of  meat  and  other  things.  For 
cooking,  they  used  dishes  and  bowls 
made  of  clay.  The  food  was  heated  over 
fires  built  down  the  centre  of  the  long 
hall.  Each  fire  served  the  needs  of  two 
families.  In  each  house,  there  was  a  piece 
of  a  log,  hollowed  out  at  one  end.  In  it, 
the  corn  was  ground  into  meal  and  flour. 
This  was  done  by  pounding  it  with  the 
end  of  a  long  stick,  or  with  a  heavy  stone. 


Iroquois  Pottery 


The  Indians  of  the  Plains 

Before  the  white  men  came  to  plough 
it,  the  Prairie  was  covered  with  thick 
grass.  Over  it,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  buffalo  roamed  in  large  herds.  They 
pastured  on  the  prairie  grass.  Deer,  elk, 
antelope  and  other  animals  also  lived  on 
the  Prairie. 


These  Indians  are 
not  fighting. 

They  are  playing 
lacrosse — 


buffalo? 
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Homes  in  Other  Lands 


The  Chiefs 
of  the  Plains  Tribes 
wore  fine  costumes 
with  eagle-feather 
headdresses. 


The  Indians  who  lived  in  this  part  of 
North  America  were  called  the  Plains 
Indians.  (“Plain”  is  another  name  for 
prairie. )  One  of  these  Plains  tribes  was 
called  the  Blackfoot.  Another  was  the 
Sioux.  Still  another  was  the  Blood  tribe. 
They  lived  in  villages,  usually  on  the 
shore  of  a  lake  or  on  the  bank  of  a  river. 

All  of  these  Indian  tribes  hunted  the 
prairie  animals,  especially  the  buffalo. 
They  ate  the  flesh  of  the  buffalo.  They 
used  buffalo  hides  to  make  clothing  and 
dwellings. 

The  Tepee 

Because  they  travelled  a  great  deal, 
the  Plains  Indians  needed  dwellings  that 
were  easy  to  move.  Because  there  were 
few  trees  on  the  prairie  to  furnish  bark, 
their  dwellings  were  covered  with  skins. 
These  Indians  built  a  dwelling  called  a 
tepee. 

The  tepees  were  made  by  the  Indian 
women.  First  they  cut  a  number  of  long, 
straight,  thin  poles.  Since  such  poles 
were  hard  to  find,  the  Indians  carried 


Horse  Travois  and  Dog  Travois 


Making  a  Teepee  65 

them  along  when  they  moved  to  a  new 
hunting  ground.  A  certain  kind  of  pine 
tree  was  found  to  make  the  best  poles. 
Even  to-day,  this  tree  is  called  the 
Lodgepole  pine. 

These  poles  were  first  tied  together 
at  the  small  end.  Then  the  large  ends 
were  arranged  in  a  circle  on  the  ground 
with  the  small  ends  up.  A  covering  of 
buffalo  hides  was  spread  over  this  frame¬ 
work  of  poles.  At  one  side  there  was  a 
door.  At  the  top  there  was  an  opening 
through  which  the  smoke  could  escape. 
Inside,  the  Indians  made  a  floor  of  buffalo 
skins.  They  fastened  these  to  the  ground 
by  pegs  or  stones. 

The  best  artist  in  the  Indian  tribe 
would  paint  pictures  on  the  outside  of 
the  tepees.  Sometimes  he  would  paint  a 
bear,  sometimes  a  buffalo  or  some  other 
animal.  Sometimes  he  would  paint  an 
Indian  chief  with  a  beautiful  head  dress. 

He  used  the  ends  of  burned  sticks  to 
make  the  black  lines  of  his  pictures.  For 
the  colours,  he  used  dyes  made  from  the 
juices  of  plants. 


Putting  up  a  Teepee 


Painting  a  Teepee 


Large  Wooden  Houses  of  the  West  Coast 

On  the  west  coast  of  North  America 
lived  still  other  tribes  of  Indians.  Some 
of  these  were  the  Bella  Coola,  Nootka 
and  Salish  tribes. 

These  west  coast  Indians  built  the 
most  interesting  houses  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes.  They  were  very  large  houses. 
Some  of  them  were  as  large  as  our  skat¬ 
ing  rinks.  A  whole  tribe  could  live  in 
one  house! 

These  Indians  were  able  to  build  such 
large  dwellings  because  they  could  use 
lumber  from  the  very  large  trees  that 
grow  on  the  west  coast.  They  used  cedar 
trees  for  their  houses,  because  the  wood 
of  this  tree  does  not  rot  easily. 

To  make  a  house,  the  coast  Indians 
first  cut  large  cedar  posts  and  pounded 
them  firmly  into  the  ground.  Then  they 
laid  other  poles  on  top  of  these  to  make 
a  framework.  Next,  planks  were  placed 
against  this  framework  to  make  the 


_  _ 

Cedar-plank  Houses  of  the  West  Coast  Indians 


Houses — West  Coast  Indians 
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walls.  Other  planks  formed  the  roof. 
Strips  of  cedar  bark  were  fastened  on 
the  roof  to  keep  out  the  rain.  On  the 
sides  of  the  dwelling,  parts  of  planks 
were  cut  away  to  make  doors  or  holes 
through  which  smoke  could  escape. 

Inside,  these  large  houses  were  divided 
into  many  rooms  by  strips  of  cedar  bark 
hung  from  poles.  In  each  room,  lived  a 
different  family. 

Outside,  standing  beside  the  door, 
there  was  often  a  tall  pole,  just  as  you 
often  see  a  flag  pole  and  a  flag  in  front 
of  large  buildings  to-day.  The  Indians 
called  these  poles  totem  poles.  On  them, 
an  Indian  artist  carved  pictures  of  the 
totem,  or  guardian  spirit,  of  the  tribe. 
Sometimes  the  artist  painted  his  pictures 
in  bright  colours.  The  totem  of  a  tribe 
might  be  a  wolf,  an  eagle,  or  some  other 
creature  or  plant.  It  was  supposed  to 
protect  the  members  of  the  tribe.  In 
return  for  this  favour,  the  Indians 
would  not  kill  or  eat  their  totem. 


West  coast  Indians 
had  costumes 
woven  from  wool 
and  cedar  bark. 


Inside,  these  houses  were  dark  and  smoky. 


Log  Houses 

At  first,  the  settlers  made  their  houses 
of  logs.  They  cut  down  straight  trees 
and  trimmed  them  to  make  long  logs. 
Then  they  cut  notches  in  the  ends  of  the 
logs  so  that  they  would  fit  together. 
They  packed  clay  and  moss  in  between 
the  logs  to  keep  out  the  cold  winds  and 
to  keep  in  the  warmth. 


EARLY  HOUSES  OF  THE  CANADIAN  SETTLERS 

When  the  white  men  came  to  North 
America,  they  brought  with  them  tools 
made  of  metal.  With  these,  they  could 
make  better  houses  than  the  Indians 
made.  Among  the  early  settlers  were 
carpenters,  masons  and  other  skilled 
workers. 

The  houses  they  built  were  different 
from  the  houses  we  have  to-day.  They 
had  no  electric  lights,  refrigerators, 
furnaces,  running  water  or  bathrooms. 
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Log  Houses  of  Settlers 


There  was  a  large  stone  fire-place  in 
the  log  house.  Sometimes  it  filled  all  of 
one  end  of  the  house.  There  was  a 
chimney  made  of  stone  or  clay,  too,  to 
carry  away  the  smoke. 

The  fire-place  provided  heat  for  the 
house,  and  the  settler’s  wife  did  her  cook¬ 
ing  there  in  large  iron  pots  that  hung 
down  over  the  open  fire. 

The  log  houses  were  much  better  than 
the  Indians’  houses.  They  had  chimneys 
and  wooden  doors  and  glass  in  the 
windows.  However,  they  weren’t  nearly 
as  warm  and  comfortable  as  the  houses 
we  have  to-day. 

In  the  country  around  Darby,  there  are 
still  some  old  log  houses  in  which  the 
early  settlers  lived.  Now,  they  are  used 
for  sheds  or  barns.  Mr.  Clare  took  the 
children  out  to  see  one  of  these.  The  big  Fire-place  with 
stone  fire-place  was  still  there.  Oven  at  Side 


Sod  Houses 


When  people  moved  west  to  the  Prairie 
to  grow  wheat,  they  travelled  in  wagons 
pulled  by  horses  or  oxen.  Before  starting 
out,  the  father  of  the  family  fixed  a  large 
canvas  cover  over  the  wagon  and  this 
was  “home”  for  the  family  on  the  long 
journey.  Inside  the  wagon  would  be 
piled  the  few  precious  possessions  that 
could  be  taken,  such  as  blankets,  tools, 
pots,  perhaps  enough  glass  to  make  a 
window  or  two  in  the  new  home. 

There  were  not  enough  trees  on  the 
Prairies  to  build  log  houses,  and  no  rail¬ 
ways  to  bring  lumber  and  bricks  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  settlers 
had  to  use  the  building  materials  they 
could  find.  Many  made  houses  out  of 
prairie  sod. 

A  sod  is  a  piece  of  earth  so  full  of 
grass  roots  that  it  will  hold  together 
after  you  cut  it. 

To  build  a  sod  house  the  settler  first 
marked  out  a  level  place  on  the  Prairie. 


The  covered  wagon  was  home  on  the  long  journey. 
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Then  with  a  sharp  spade  he  cut  sods, 
about  ten  inches  square.  He  piled  the 
sods  on  top  of  each  other  in  a  straight 
line  to  make  a  wall. 

Where  the  doors  and  windows  were  to 
be,  he  set  in  wooden  frames  and  built 
around  them.  Next  he  put  boards  across 
the  roof  and  piled  thick  sods  on  them 
to  keep  in  the  warmth  and  to  keep  out 
the  rain  and  the  wind. 

Inside,  the  sod  house  was  warm  and 
cozy.  There  was  a  stove  for  heating  and 
cooking,  with  a  stove  pipe  that  stuck  up 
through  the  roof  for  a  chimney.  If  a 
family  settled  where  there  were  no  trees 
at  all  for  fuel,  they  gathered  dried  buffalo 
manure,  called  “buffalo  chips”,  which 
they  found  burned  very  well. 

A  coal-oil  lamp  or  lantern  gave  light. 
At  night,  the  family  would  sit  around  the 
stove.  Often,  while  the  Mother  mended 
their  clothes,  knit  mittens  or  made  a 
quilt,  she  would  tell  the  children  stories 
about  her  childhood  in  Eastern  Canada 
or  in  the  Old  Country. 


Inside  a  Sod  House 


TENTS  IN  DESERT  LANDS 


People  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
live  in  the  kinds  of  houses  that  suit  them 
best.  They  build  a  house  that  gives  the 
best  protection  from  the  climate,  using 
materials  that  are  easy  to  get. 

The  Sahara  Desert  is  in  Africa.  It  is 
the  largest  desert  in  the  world.  It  hardly 
ever  rains  on  the  Sahara.  When  rain 
falls,  the  hot  winds  and  the  sun  dry 
much  of  the  water  up  very  quickly. 
Because  of  this,  there  is  little  soil  that 
will  raise  crops,  such  as  we  have  in 
abundance  in  our  country.  Instead,  the 
land  is  covered  with  deep  sand,  bare  rock 
or  gravel  on  which  grass  and  other 
plants  are  able  to  survive  and  form  poor 
pasture  for  animals. 

Many  miles  apart  on  the  desert  are 
patches  of  land  where  there  is  a  stream 
or  a  spring.  Date  palms,  grass  and  crops 
grow  here  where  they  can  be  watered. 
These  patches  of  land  are  called  oases. 

The  people  who  live  on  the  Sahara 
Desert  are  called  nomads.  They  make 
their  living  by  raising  camels,  sheep  and 
goats.  Because  there  is  so  little  to  eat 
on  the  desert,  they  must  keep  moving 
their  herds  from  place  to  place. 


Gathering 


Nomads 
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If  you  have  ever  been  camping,  you 
know  that  the  easiest  kind  of  shelter  to 
move  from  place  to  place  is  a  tent. 

The  nomads  live  in  tents,  made  of 
brightly-coloured  cloth  and  woven  from 
camel  hair.  Their  tents  are  very  low  to 
the  ground  so  that  the  strong  winds  will 
not  blow  them  down.  Usually  they  have 
two  rooms,  one  for  the  males  of  the 
family  and  one  for  the  females.  A 
wealthy  nomad  may  have  many  tents, 
and  some  of  these  will  be  very  large  and 
fine. 

Of  course,  the  nomads  have  very  little 
furniture  in  their  tents.  They  sit  and  lie 
on  mats  on  the  ground.  They  have  no 
tables.  They  do  not  need  a  stove  or  a 
fire-place  because  they  cook  their  meals 
on  an  open  fire  in  front  of  the  tent. 

When  there  is  no  more  food  left  for 
their  animals  in  one  place,  they  move  on 
to  another.  They  load  the  tents  and  all 
their  belongings  and  utensils  and  even 
fire-wood  on  the  backs  of  camels.  Once 
or  twice  a  year  they  go  to  the  camel 
markets  to  sell  their  animals  and  to  buy 
grain,  flour,  sugar  and  other  foods.  Their 
whole  lives  are  spent  moving  around  on 
the  desert  taking  care  of  their  animals. 


Arab  Woman 
Carrying  Water 


Arabs  love  fine  horses. 


An  Arab  Dwelling 


Tile  Roofs  and  Thatched  Roofs 


Japanese  Farmer 
Wearing  Straw  Hat 
and  Straw  Cape 


HOUSES  IN  JAPAN 

v  We  have  learned  about  houses  made 
of  lumber,  bricks,  logs,  sod,  bark,  skin 
and  cloth.  There  is  one  country  in  the 
world  where  parts  of  some  of  the  houses 
are  made  of  paper. 

This  is  the  country  of  Japan.  It  is  far 
away  from  here  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Japan  is  a  small  country  made  up  of 
a  number  of  islands.  There  are  many 
mountains  on  the  islands,  and  often 
there  are  earthquakes.  During  an  earth¬ 
quake,  the  ground  shakes,  and  buildings 
may  tumble  down.  For  this  reason,  many 
Japanese  dwellings  are  made  of  light 
materials,  which  do  not  cost  a  great  deal, 
and  which  are  not  likely  to  injure  people 
seriously  if  the  building  is  wrecked. 
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Most  Japanese  homes  are  bungalows. 
They  have  no  basements,  but  are  built  on 
stones  set  in  the  ground.  A  wooden  plat¬ 
form  is  laid  on  the  stones  to  form  the 
floor.  On  this,  a  framework  of  wooden 
posts  is  built  a  few  feet  inside  the  edge 
of  the  platform.  The  posts  support  a 
wide,  overhanging  roof  which  makes  a 
covered  veranda  around  the  house. 

The  roofs  are  usually  made  of  thin 
tile  (a  sort  of  brick),  although  in  the 
country  many  roofs  are'  thatched  wi 
a  thick  layer  of  straw. 

There  are  few  solid  walls  in  a  Japanese 
house.  Instead,  the  house  has  thin  walls 
and  partitions  of  sliding  panels.  These 
are  called  shoji.  They  are  usually  made 
by  covering  wooden  frames  with  thin 
rice  paper.  In  some  houses,  in  the  cities, 
they  are  made  of  glass.  These  shoji  can 
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be  pushed  back  so  that,  in  warm  weather, 
the  Japanese  practically  live  out  of 
doors. 

The  Japanese  sit  and  sleep  on  the 
wooden  floors  of  their  houses.  They 
cover  the  floor  with  straw  mats,  called 
tatami.  At  meal  time  they  sit  on  cushions 
on  the  tatami  around  a  low  table.  At 
night,  the  table  is  removed  and  sleeping 
quilts  are  placed  on  the  tatami.  In  this 
way,  one  room  can  be  a  living  room, 
dining-room  and  bedroom.  You  can  see 
that  these  homes  must  have  very  clean 
floors,  and  that  is  why  the  Japanese 
always  take  off  their  shoes  before  they 
enter  a  house. 

Because  power  is  easy  to  get  from  the 
fast-flowing  rivers  in  Japan,  most  homes 

High  nsehoeesWKimono0an°dme_  in  b°th  city  and  country  have  electricity. 
Parasol.  (Western  Costume  Electricity  is  used  for  lighting  and  cook¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes  for  heating,  too. 

However,  many  Japanese  dwellings 
are  still  heated  by  a  small  charcoal  fire 


is  also  worn.  Note  the 
woman  below,  standing 
in  doorway.) 


A  Meal  in  a  Japanese  Home 
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Tea  Time 


which  burns  in  a  little  square  box  set  on 
the  floor.  They  also  have  small  bowls  in 
which  charcoal  can  be  burned.  These 
they  carry  from  room  to  room.  As  they 
sit  on  the  floor  in  the  evening,  they  warm 
their  hands  by  holding  them  over  these 
bowls. 

The  Winters  are  quite  cold  and  damp 
in  Japan.  Their  dwellings  would  not  be 
well  enough  heated  to  suit  most  of  us. 
However,  the  Japanese  wear  heavy 
clothing,  and  so  are  able  to  keep  warm 
inside  their  dwellings. 

Like  most  of  us,  the  Japanese  are  fond 
of  flowers,  and  each  dwelling  has  a  well- 
kept  garden.  There  are  some  large 
gardens,  but  most  of  those  in  the  cities 
are  quite  small. 


When  the  members  of  the  Junior 
Helpers’  Club  finished  building  their 
model  houses,  they  put  them  on  display 
in  the  recreation  room  of  David’s  house. 


A  Japanese 


To  make  a 
model  house 
you  need: 


c>  w  ct* 
^  o  o 

/£j=» 


a  utility  knife 


paste  or  cement 
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To  let  people  on  Sunset  Heights  know 
about  their  display,  they  left  cards  at 
each  door.  On  the  cards  they  put  (in 
their  best  printing) : 


DISPLAY  OF  MODEL  HOUSES 

of 

TO-DAY  &  YESTERDAY,  AT  HOME  &  ABROAD 

by 

THE  JUNIOR  HELPERS’  CLUB 
Tuesday  Afternoon  and  Evening 
119  Sunset  Heights  (Recreation  Room) 

Admission 

Adults  10c  Children  5c  Dogs  Free 


cardboard 


poster  colour 
and  brushes 


Many  of  their  grown-up  friends  at¬ 
tended  the  display,  and  the  club  members 
were  able  to  explain  why  each  dwelling 
was  a  good  one  for  its  place  and  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  came  to  see  the 
display.  “Well,  well,”  said  Mr.  Smith  to 
his  wife,  “we’re  just  like  other  folks — 
we’re  building  the  best  kind  of  house  we 
can,  with  the  materials  we  can  get,  and 
for  the  money  we  have  to  spend.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Smith.  “Ideas  haven’t 
changed  much,  after  all.  There’s  no 
place  like  home,  is  there!” 


CHAPTER  THREE 


Kinds  of  Screws  and 
Screwdrivers 


BUYING  THINGS  WE  NEED 


One  day  David  was  watching  the 
carpenter  build  kitchen  cupboards  in  the 
new  house.  The  carpenter  broke  his 
largest  screwdriver.  He  said  to  David, 
“Will  you  please  run  down  to  Mr. 
Graham’s  hardware  store  and  get  me  a 
new  screwdriver?  I  will  give  you  a  note 
telling  Mr.  Graham  what  kind  I  want. 
Here  is  the  money  to  pay  for  it.” 

David  was  glad  to  help.  At  the  hard¬ 
ware  store  he  saw  hammers  and  saws 
and  other  tools  that  carpenters  use.  He 
saw  cans  of  paint  and  bicycles  and  dishes 
and  many  other  things  that  we  use  every 
day.  He  also  saw  guns  and  fishing-rods. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  their  club 
David  said,  “It’s  a  good  thing  that  the 
hardware  man  had  just  the  tool  that  the 
carpenter  wanted.” 


socket  type 


o 


standard  type 
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Buying  Things  We  Need 

Mr.  Clare  nodded.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “if 
Mr.  Graham  had  not  had  that  tool  in  his 
store,  he  would  have  sent  away  to  a  fac¬ 
tory  for  a  supply.  You  see,  storekeepers 
try  to  stock  everything  people  in  the 
community  want.  They  have  to  sell 
merchandise  in  order  to  make  a  living. 

A  storekeeper  buys  things  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  price  and  then  sells  them  for  a 
higher  price.  The  difference  between  the 
price  he  pays  and  the  price  he  receives  is 
his  selling  profit.  After  he  has  paid  for 
his  electric  light,  telephone,  heating, 
helpers  and  other  services,  what  he  has 
over  is  for  himself. 

“It  takes  different  kinds  of  workers 
and  different  kinds  of  stores  to  make  a 
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community.  We  couldn’t  get  along  very 
well  without  each  other.” 

“That’s  right,  Mr.  Clare,”  s&id  Mary. 
“We  would  have  a  hard  time  getting 
food,  if  there  were  no  grocery  stores 
here.” 

“Besides  the  stores,  we  need  the 
garage  man  and  the  firemen,”  said 
Barry. 

Mr.  Clare  took  his  big  black  pencil 
and  drew  a  circle  on  a  large  piece  of 
white  paper.  Around  the  circle  he  drew 
many  squares  in  which  he  printed  all  the 
kinds  of  stores  and  services  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  could  think  of  in  Darby.  In  the 
centre  he  drew  a  circle  which  was  Sunset 
Heights. 


“You  can  see  that  we  depend  on  each 
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of  these  people  to  help  us,”  he  said.  “Not 
only  this,  but  see  how  each  storekeeper 
and  service  man  depends  on  all  the 
others.  The  hardware  man  needs  the 
doctor,  the  doctor  needs  the  druggist, 
and  so  on/’ 

The  children  had  never  thought  of  this 
before.  “I  move  we  try  to  find  out  all 
about  our  community  helpers/'  Jean 
said. 

“I  second  the  motion/'  said  Olga. 

All  the  club  members  were  in  favour. 

“Suppose  then,"  said  Mr.  Clare,  “that 
each  one  of  you  chooses  one  person  in 
e  circle  and  writes  a  story  about  him 
for  the  Club.  Draw  some  pictures,  too. 

e'll  meet  next  week  to  find  out  just  how 
each  person  serves  our  community." 


STORES  IN  OUR  COMMUNITY 

David  decided  to  learn  how  the  grocer 
serves  the  community.  These  are  some 
of  the  things  he  learned. 

Many  years  ago,  most  people  in  Can¬ 
ada  raised  their  own  cattle  and  pigs 
and  chickens.  They  grew  grain  to  make 
flour.  They  had  large  gardens  filled  with 
carrots,  potatoes,  corn  and  other  vege¬ 
tables.  They  even  made  their  own  sugar 
from  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree. 

To-day,  most  people  live  within  easy 
reach  of  stores  in  towns  and  cities.  We 
buy  our  food  from  the  grocery  store.  Did 
you  ever  wonder  how  the  grocer  gets  all 
those  foods  that  he  sells  to  us? 

In  Darby,  there  are  six  grocery  stores. 
Some  of  them  are  small  and  some  are 
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The  Grocery  Store 

To  the  right  of  the  door  as  you  enter, 
there  is  a  counter.  Behind  the  counter 
and  around  the  walls,  there  are  shelves 
lied  with  cornflakes,  tea  and  other 
groceries.  Some  of  the  shelves  reach 
right  up  to  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  Simpson  is  usually  standing  be¬ 
hind  the  counter.  If  you  ask  him  for  ten 
ounds  of  sugar,  he  gets  it  for  you  and 
puts  it  on  the  counter.  When  you  have  all 
your  groceries,  Mr.  Simpson  puts  them 
down  on  a  bill  and  adds  up  the  cost. 

any  people  like  to  buy  their  groceries 
rom  Mr.  Simpson’s  store. 

Beside  the  highway,  near  the  edge  of 
town,  there  is  another  kind  of  grocery 
store.  It  was  built  just  last  year.  It  is 
very  large  and  is  called  a  supermarket. 

Around  the  supermarket  is  a  large 
parking-lot  where  the  customers  can 
leave  their  cars  while  they  are  shopping. 


Mr.  Simpson’s 
Store 
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large.  Mr.  Simpson  owns  the  smallest 
store.  It  has  been  at  the  same  place  on 
Main  Street  for  many  years.  It  looks 
much  the  same  to-day  as  it  did  when 
Mr.  Simpson’s  father  owned  it. 
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At  the  Supermarket 


The  supermarket  is  a  “serve-y ourself” 
store.  Most  of  the  groceries  are  in  cans, 
bags,  packages  or  bottles.  They  are 
arranged  on  long  shelves,  in  dairy  count¬ 
ers,  meat  counters,  frozen-food  counters 
or  fresh  vegetable  counters.  The  price  is 
carefully  marked  on  each  article.  The 
customers  take  the  groceries  they  want 
from  the  shelves  or  counters  and  put 
them  in  baskets.  They  pay  for  them  at 
the  cashiers’  counters  on  the  way  out. 

Many  more  people  can  shop  at  one 
time  in  the  supermarket  than  in  Mr. 
Simpson’s  store. 

Food  from  Around  the  World 

The  grocer  serves  us  by  bringing  us 
foods  from  all  over  the  world.  In  his 
frozen-food  counter  you  will  find  frozen 
codfish  fillets,  for  instance.  These  fish 
were  caught  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  As  soon  as 
they  were  caught  they  were  cleaned,  cut 
into  fillets,  put  into  packages  and  frozen 
solid.  When  your  mother  buys  them  and 
thaws  them  out  for  cooking,  they  are  as 
fresh  as  when  they  came  out  of  the  ocean. 


At  the  Supermarket 
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You  will  find  frozen  orange  juice  in 
the  counter,  too.  The  oranges  were 
grown  more  than  1,000  miles  away.  The 
juice  was  put  into  cans  and  frozen  so 
that  it  is  still  fresh  when  you  buy  it. 

On  the  grocer's  shelves  you  will  find 
dates  that  were  grown  in  far-off  Arabia. 
There  is  tea  from  plants  that  were  grown 
on  the  island  of  Ceylon.  There  are 
cookies  from  England/spices  from  the 
islands  of  the  South  Seas,  olives  from 
Spain  and  Italy  and  foods  from  many 
other  countries. 

On  the  vegetable  and  fruit  counters, 
even  in  the  Winter,  you  will  find  fresh 
vegetables:  carrots  that  were  grown  in 
Texas,  lettuce  from  California,  bananas 
from  the  West  Indies,  pineapples  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  grapefruit 
and  oranges  from  the  southern  United 
States. 

The  story  of  bananas  gives  us  a  good 
idea  of  how  foods  reach  us  from  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  bananas  are 
raised  on  large  plantations.  When  they 

the  great  bunches  of 

Bananas 
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Bananas  Go  to  Market 


bananas  are  cut  down  by  native  workers. 
They  are  hauled  to  the  docks  in  carts  or 
trucks,  loaded  on  boats  and  shipped  to 
Canada.  On  the  boats,  bananas  are  kept 
at  a  rather  cool  temperature.  From  the 
boat,  they  are  loaded  on  a  train  or  on 
transport  trucks  and  taken  to  large 
warehouses.  On  the  trains  and  trucks, 
they  must  be  kept  at  the  same  cool  tem¬ 
perature.  They  are  kept  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  until  the  grocery  men  buy  them. 

In  the  warehouses,  the  green  bananas 
are  kept  at  just  the  right  temperature 
to  prevent  them  from  spoiling.  Before 
they  are  shipped  to  the  stores,  the  room 
in  the  warehouse  is  made  warmer,  so 
that  the  bananas  will  begin  to  ripen. 

Next  time  you  buy  bananas,  perhaps 
you  will  think  of  all  the  people  who  have 
worked  to  bring  them  to  the  grocery 
store. 

Some  of  the  groceries  in  the  store 
come  from  the  country  near  Darby.  The 
eggs  were  brought  in  by  farmers.  The 
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milk,  which  has  been  pasteurized  at  the 
dairy,  is  from  near-by  farms.  The  cheese 
was  made  in  a  cheese  factory  not  far 
away,  and  the  potatoes  and  turnips  grew 
in  fields  near  Darby. 

After  he  had  learned  about  the  groc¬ 
ery  store,  David  made  a  list  of  all  the 
countries  he  knew  from  which  we  get 
different  foods.  Here  is  David’s  list. 

Canada  Ceylon 

United  States  Spain 

England  West  Indies 

Perhaps  you  can  add  to  it.  Look  at  the 
labels  on  the  groceries  in  your  mother’s 
cupboard. 

The  Dry  Goods  Store 

Mrs.  McGregor  decided  to  make  Jean 
a  new  summer  dress.  “Come  dear,”  she 
said.  “We  shall  drive  in  to  Darby  to  Mr. 
Hart’s  store,  and  you  can  help  pick  out 
the  material.” 

Mr.  Hart’s  store  is  on  Main  Street.  It 
is  a  large  store.  It  has  a  clothing  depart¬ 
ment  and  a  dry-goods  department  Dry 
goods  is  a  name  we  give  to  cloth  before 
it  has  been  made  into  clothing.  Some¬ 
times,  it  is  called  yard  goods,  because  it 
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is  usually  sold  by  the  yard. 

The  commonest  kinds  of  cloth  are 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  rayon  and  nylon. 
There  are  other  kinds  of  cloth,  too,  that 
have  been  developed  only  in  the  last  few 
years.  Perhaps  you  can  find  out  the 
names  of  some  of  them. 

Cotton  comes  from  the  cotton  plant 
that  grows  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  in  other  warm  coun¬ 
tries.  After  the  flower  of  the  cotton  plant 
has  died,  there  is  left  a  soft,  fluffy,  white 
ball.  It  is  something  like  the  down  of  the 
dandelion.  Inside  this  ball,  are  the  seeds. 

This  ball  is  picked  and  the  seeds 
separated  from  the  white  fibres.  The 
fibres  are  then  spun  into  thread  and  the 
threads  woven  into  cloth.  Sometimes,  the 
cloth  is  bleached  as  white  as  snow,  like 
the  sheets  on  your  bed.  Sometimes,  the 
cloth  is  dyed  and  has  interesting  patterns 
on  it. 

Wool  is  the  hair  of  sheep.  It  grows 
very  thick  and  heavy.  It  is  clipped  once 
a  year  from  the  bodies  of  the  sheep  and 
spun  into  yarn.  The  yarn  is  then  woven 
into  cloth  or  knitted  into  sweaters  or 
other  garments.  Perhaps  you  have 
watched  your  mother  knit  mittens  or 
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cotton  boll 
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silk  worm 


Rayon  is  made  from  wood. 


socks. 

Much  of  the  wool  we  use  comes  from 
sheep  that  are  raised  on  Canadian  farms. 
Some  of  it  is  shipped  here  from  the  far- 
off  country  of  Australia. 

Silk  is  made  from  tiny  threads  spun 
by  the  silk  worm.  The  worm  spins  a 
cocoon  of  strong  thread  about  as  fine  as 
a  cobweb.  These  cocoons  are  gathered 
and  the  thread  is  unwound  in  silk  fac¬ 
tories.  Most  of  our  silk  comes  from 
Japan. 

Rayon  is  made  mostly  from  wood. 
Nylon  is  made  from  coal,  air  and  water. 

In  the  dry-goods  store,  the  different 
cloths  are  wound  on  large  bolts  and 
placed  on  shelves.  The  customer  chooses 
the  cloth  she  wants,  and  tells  how  many 
yards  she  needs.  Mr.  Hart  measures  the 
cloth  by  a  yard-stick  fastened  to  his 
counter. 

Mrs.  McGregor  asked  to  see  many 
different  bolts  of  cloth,  and  let  Jean 
choose  the  one  she  liked  best.  “This  will 
make  a  lovely  dress,”  Jean  said,  pointing 
to  a  bright  cotton,  with  little  bells  printed 

Nylon  is  made  from  coal. 


The  Clothing  Store 


The  other  side  of  Mr.  Hart’s  store  is  a 
clothing  store.  In  this  department,  cloth 
has  been  made  into  shirts,  underwear, 
dresses,  coats,  suits  and  other  clothing. 

Many  years  ago,  mothers  made  most 
of  the  clothing  for  the  family.  To-day,  we 
usually  buy  ready-made  suits  and  coats 
and  other  articles  of  clothing. 

The  clothing-store  merchant  serves 
the  community  by  keeping  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  clothing  in  his  store.  He 
has  all  sizes,  too,  from  clothes  that  will 
fit  tiny  children  to  clothes  that  will  fit 
grown-up  men  and  women.  Some  cloth¬ 
ing  comes  from  far  distant  countries. 

Much  clothing  is  made  in  factories. 
Large  machines  cut  out  the  cloth,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pattern.  One  machine  will  cut 
thousands  of  sleeves,  another  will  cut 
thousands  of  backs.  When  all  the  pieces 
are  cut,  they  are  taken  to  women  who 
work  at  sewing-machines.  These  women 
sew  the  pieces  together  to  make  pyjamas, 
shirts  and  other  articles. 

Suits  and  coats  are  made  by  tailors. 
Many  years  ago,  tailors  sat  on  their 
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tables  and  stitched  clothes  by  hand. 
They  still  do  some  sewing  by  hand,  but 
most  of  it  is  done  on  large  sewing- 
machines. 

Socks,  sweaters  and  other  knitted 
goods  are  made  on  knitting-machines  in 
knitting  mills. 

When  Jean  told  the  club  members  what 
she  had  learned  at  the  clothing  store,  Mr. 
Clare  promised  to  take  them  to  visit  a 
large  clothing  factory  in  the  city. 

The  Shoe  Store 

Jimmy  Blain  decided  to  find  out  how 
the  shoe  store  serves  the  community.  He 
went  down  to  Mr.  Weller’s  store  on  Main 
Street. 

Mr.  Weller  keeps  shoes  for  babies,  and 
shoes  for  men  and  women.  He  also  has 
shoes  that  will  fit  people  of  all  ages  in 
between. 

He  has  dress  shoes  and  work  shoes. 


“Cobbler  . . .  Make  My  Shoe”  93 

He  has  bedroom  slippers  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  He  has  galoshes  and  rubbers, 
running  shoes  and  rubber  boots  and  ski 
boots. 

Many  years  ago,  shoes  were  made 
and  sold  by  cobblers.  The  cobbler  took 
measurements  of  your  foot  by  having 
you  stand  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  drawing 
around  the  edge  of  your  foot. 

Then  he  cut  the  leather  to  the  right 
size,  and  sewed  the  pieces  together  by 
hand.  You  might  have  to  wait  at  least 
four  weeks  for  the  cobbler  to  finish  your 
shoes. 

To-day,  almost  all  shoes  are  made  in 
shoe  factories.  Leather,  plastics,  cloth, 
rubber,  and  sometimes  even  very  tough 
paper,  are  used  to  make  them. 

Much  of  the  cutting  and  stitching  is 
done  by  big  machines. 

The  shoes  are  made  in  many  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  according  to  patterns 
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called  lasts.  An  important  part  of  the 
shoe-man’s  job  is  to  sell  you  shoes  that 
are  exactly  the  right  length  and  width. 
If  shoes  do  not  fit  properly,  they  will 
hurt  your  feet  and  may  cause  you  to  have 
sore  feet  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Weller  is  very  careful  to  measure 
each  person’s  foot  with  his  special 
measuring-stick.  When  he  puts  a  shoe  on 
a  foot,  he  feels  it  carefully  to  make  sure 
it  fits  properly. 

If  a  person  has  something  wrong  with 
his  feet,  or  if  his  feet  are  difficult  to  fit, 
Mr.  Weller  will  arrange  to  have  special 
shoes  made  for  him.  Sometimes  he  puts 
small  pieces  of  leather,  or  insoles,  inside 
the  shoes  to  make  them  fit  better. 

Mr.  Weller  pointed  to  the  walls  of  his 
shoe  store.  They  were  lined  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  boxes  in  neat  rows.  “You  can 
see  the  large  stock  of  shoes  I  must  keep 
on  hand,’’  he  said  to  Jimmy.  “When  a 
customer  has  chosen  the  kind-  of  shoe  he 
wants,  I  must  have  it  in  the  colour  he 
wants,  and  in  the  right  length  and  width. 
My  job  is  to  see  to  it  that  people  have 

in  shoes  and  a  perfect  fit.” 


The  Hardware  Store 


to  the  community.  “Hardware”  is  the 
name  given  to  tools,  utensils,  or  goods 
made  out  of  iron  or  some  other  metal. 
“Ware”  is  the  word  used  to  describe  any¬ 
thing  that  is  manufactured.  Hardware, 
then,  is  ware  made  out  of  hard  materials. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  things  in  the 
hardware  store  made  partly  of  wood, 
glass  or  other  hard  substances. 

The  hardware  man  has  his  goods 
shipped  to  Darby  from  many  different 
parts  of  Canada,  and  from  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Many  of  the  dishes  that  he  sells 
come  from  England.  Knives  and  forks 
and  spoons  are  called  cutlery.  Much  fine 
cutlery  is  made  in  England,  too. 

If  you  look  at  the  big  carving  knives  in 
the  hardware  store,  you  may  find  “Made 
in  Germany”  marked  on  them.  German 
manufacturers  are  famous  for  the  hard 
steel  they  use  in  making  knives.  Many  of 
the  toys  in  the  hardware  store  are  made 
in  Japan,  England,  the  United  States 
and  other  countries. 
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Let  us  see  how  the  hardware  man 
serves  different  people.  He  serves  the 
farmer  by  having  hoes  and  rakes  and 
other  tools  for  him  to  buy.  He  serves  the 
carpenter  by  having  saws,  hammers, 
^planes,  nails,  screws  and  other  things 
Sgthat  carpenters  use. 

He  serves  the  sportsman  by  having 
guns,  fishing-rods  and  skis  in  his  store. 
^  He  serves  children  by  having  bicycles, 
wagons,  sleighs,  toboggans  and  hockey 
sticks.  He  serves  the  housewife  by 
having  pots  and  pans,  clocks,  brooms, 
mops,  dishes  and  electric  toasters. 

^  Look  around  your  house  and  see  how 
many  things  came  from  the  hardware 
^store. 

When  David  had  visited  the  hardware 
store,  he  decided  to  write  a  poem  to  read 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Club. 

Perhaps  you  can  add  some  lines  to  this 
poem  by  naming  things  that  David 
.^missed. 
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This  is  his  poem: 

Almost  anything  you’re  looking  for 
You’ll  find  right  in  the  hardware 
store. 

Trikes  and  bikes,  and  wagons  and 
tools, 

Kitchen  sinks  and  kitchen  stools, 

Nails  and  pails  and  pots  and  pans, 
Electric  vacuums,  electric  fans, 

Wire  and  cord  and  bolts  and  tape, 
Tools  of  every  size  and  shape, 
Glasses,  cups,  spoons  and  dishes, 

A  cage  for  birds  and  a  bowl  for 
fishes, 

Fishing-rods  and  baseball  bats, 

Door  knobs — even  welcome  mats — 
I’m  sure,  if  you  think  of  anything 
more, 

You’ll  find  it  there  in  the  hardware 
store. 


A  Visit  to  the  Dairy 


: 


One  morning  at  breakfast  Olga  Ste¬ 
venson  picked  up  the  milk  jug  to  pour 
milk  on  her  cereal.  It  was  nearly  empty. 

“Don’t  worry,”  her  mother  said. 
“George,  the  milkman,  will  be  here  in  a 
few  minutes.  Then  we  shall  have  plenty 
of  milk  and  cream.” 

Olga  thought  about  this.  How  handy  it 
is  to  have  fresh,  pure  milk  delivered  to 
your  door  every  day.  She  asked  her 
father  if  he  would  take  her  to  the  dairy. 

“We  can  go  to-morrow,  if  you  get  up 
early  enough,”  he  replied,  with  a  smile. 

Mr.  Stevenson  and  Olga  arrived  at  the 
dairy  very  early  the  next  morning.  The 
first  thing  they  saw  was  a  large  truck 
unloading  cans  of  milk. 

The  milk  came  from  the  farms  near 
Darby. 

The  farmers  had  milked  their  cows 
the  evening  before.  They  had  cooled  the 
milk  in  special  coolers,  and  had  put  it 
into  clean  cans  which  were  stored  in  a 
clean,  cool  place.  Early  in  the  morning 
large  trucks  came  around,  collected  all 
the  cans  and  brought  them  to  the  dairy. 
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Some  of  the  milk  from  the  larger 
farms  had  been  cooled  and  piped  into 
large  white  tank  trucks  which  brought  it 
directly  to  the  dairy. 

Inside  the  dairy,  everything  was  white 
and  clean.  The  milk  was  poured  into 
large  vats.  There  were  pipes  running 
through  the  vats.  First,  steam  was  put 
through  the  pipes  to  make  the  milk  very 
hot.  Then  ice  water  was  run  through  the 
pipes  to  cool  it  quickly.  This  is  called 
pasteurizing.  Pasteurizing  kills  any 
germs  in  the  milk  that  might  do  harm. 

Olga  and  her  father  watched  the 
bottle-washing,  too.  All  the  bottles  went 
into  a  huge  metal  closet,  where  they  were 
washed  with  boiling  water  and  steam. 
This  killed  and  washed  away  any  germs 
that  might  be  in  the  bottles. 

Then  the  milk  was  poured  into  th 
bottles  by  another  machine.  The  bottles 
then  moved  along  to  a  capper  whic 
pressed  a  top  down  on  each  bottle. 

Next  the  full  bottles  were  put  into 
cases  and  were  ready  to  be  taken  out  to 
the  milkmen’s  trucks.  George  and  the 
other  milkmen  loaded  the  cases  into 
their  trucks  for  delivery  to  the  houses 
in  Darby. 
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Bottling  Milk  by  Machine 
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Ingredients 
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Shortening 
or  butter 

makes  cakes  tender. 


Sugar  makes 
them  sweet. 


Flour  gives  them 
body. 


Olga  wondered  what  she  could  do  to 
show  the  club  members  how  the  dairy 
served  the  community.  “I  know,”  she 
said,  “I’ll  cut  out  some  pictures  and  make 
a  big  poster.” 

The  Bakery 

On  Tuesday,  the  club  members  met  at 
Mr.  Clare’s  house.  Mrs.  Clare  had  some 
cake  and  cookies  for  them. 

Barry  rubbed  his  tummy.  “Oh  boy,” 
he  said,  “you  certainly  can  bake  a  good 
cake.” 

Mrs.  Clare  smiled,  and  said,  “I  didn’t 
bake  this  cake  at  all.  I  bought  it  from 
Mr.  Braden,  the  baker.” 

Mr.  Braden’s  bakery  shop  is  just  off 
Main  Street.  It  is  painted  white  and 
everything  inside  is  clean  and  bright. 

Mr.  Braden  bakes  bread,  cakes,  tarts, 
pies,  all  kinds  of  cookies,  muffins,  dough¬ 
nuts  and  other  good  things  to  eat. 

Almost  all  the  foods  in  the  bakery  are 
made  with  flour.  Flour  is  made  from 
wheat.  Mr.  Braden  gets  his  flour  in  large 
sacks.  He  is  careful  to  store  it  in  a  clean, 
dry  place. 

Mr.  Braden  bakes  in  much  the  same 
way  as  your  mother  does.  Because  he 
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These  things  give  a  special  flavour: 
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must  make  so  much  of  everything,  he 
often  uses  machines,  like  big  mixmasters, 
to  mix  the  materials. 

His  oven  is  much  bigger  than  your 
mother’s  oven.  It  is  as  high  as  Mr. 
Braden.  It  is  long  and  wide  with  so  many 
shelves  that  Mr.  Braden  must  use  long 
wooden  paddles  to  push  the  pans  far 
back  into  it  and  get  them  out  again. 

Closed-in  trucks  bring  more  bread  and 
cakes  to  Darby  from  larger  bakeries  in 
the  city.  They  deliver  these  right  to  the 
houses.  They  deliver  to  the  grocery 
stores,  too. 

In  the  big  bakeries  almost  everything 
is  done  by  machinery.  The  flour  and 
baking-powder  and  other  things  that  go 
into  the  baking  are  measured  and  mixed 
by  machinery. 

The  cookies  and  biscuits  are  cut  and 
shaped  by  machines.  There  is  even  a 
machine  for  slicing  the  bread.  There  are 
other  machines  to  put  the  cakes,  cookies, 
biscuits  and  bread  into  wrappers,  bags 
or  boxes. 

The  next  time  you  are  in  the  grocery 
store,  see  how  many  things  are  made  in 
the  bakery. 
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Mary  went  into  Mr.  Bird’s  meat  mar¬ 
ket.  “Give  me  a  pound  of  sausage, 
please,”  she  said. 

Mr.  Bird  is  a  very  large  man  with  a 
big  red  face  that  is  always  smiling.  He 
likes  to  make  jokes  with  the  children. 
“Maybe  you  would  like  a  roast  of  beef, 
too,  or  some  nice  fresh  oysters  from  the 
ocean,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Bird  keeps  many  different  kinds 
of  food  in  his  store.  He  has  meat,  fish, 
seafood  and  poultry. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  meat.  The 
meat  from  pigs  is  called  pork.  It  may  be 
flavoured  by  smoke  or  by  putting  it  in 
liquids.  Then  it  is  called  cured  pork. 
Ham  and  bacon  are  cured  pork. 

Beef  is  the  meat  from  cattle.  We  can 
buy  roasts  of  beef  or  beef  steaks.  Some¬ 
times  the  beef  is  ground  up  fine  into  ham¬ 
burger.  We  can  buy  the  heart  or  the  liver 
of  the  beef,  too.  They  are  very  good  for 
us.  The  meat  from  calves  is  called  veal. 

Mutton  is  the  meat  from  sheep. 

Chickens,  geese,  ducks  and  turkeys 
are  called  poultry ,  or  fowl . 
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There  are  many  different  kinds  of  fish 
and  seafood.  The  fish  are  caught  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers  or  in  the  ocean.  The  sea¬ 
food  comes  from  the  ocean.  Oysters, 
shrimp,  lobsters,  and  mussels  are  all  sea¬ 
foods. 

Fish  and  seafood  must  be  handled 
very  carefully  because  they  spoil  quickly. 
Some  of  the  fish  is  frozen  solid  as  soon  as 
it  is  caught.  Some  of  it  is  kept  fresh  in 
refrigerators  or  packed  on  ice.  Unless 
preserved  by  ice  or  freezing,  fish  will 
keep  for  only  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Bird  sells  many  cooked  meats,  too, 
such  as  bologna,  weiners,  and  cooked 
sausages  of  different  kinds. 

Mr.  Bird’s  meat  counter  is  a  refrigera¬ 
tor,  also.  It  is  always  kept  cold  inside  to 
keep  the  meat  from  spoiling. 

Mr.  Bird  weighed  the  sausage  and 
wrapped  it  up.  Mary  thanked  him  and 
gave  him  the  money.  Then  she  smiled 
and  said,  “I’m  going  to  draw  a  picture  of 
your  meat  counter  for  our  club  project.  I 
think  I’ll  draw  a  picture  of  you  behind  the 
counter,  too.” 

Mr.  Bird  laughed.  “That  will  be  fine,” 
he  said.  “Let  me  see  the  picture.” 
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BUYING  THINGS  AT  THE  MARKET 


To  market ,  to  market ,  to  buy  a  fat  pig, 
Home  again ,  /iomc  again  jiggety  jig . 

This  old  nursery  rhyme  tells  about  the 
kind  of  market  that  was  common  some 
years  ago.  Farmers,  and  other  people 
with  things  to  sell,  brought  their  goods 
to  market.  They  brought  chickens,  cows, 
furniture,  fruits  and  many  other  things. 

Usually  they  arranged  their  goods  in 
a  small  tent  or  on  an  open  counter.  This 
was  called  a  stall . 

Often  there  was  dancing  and  other 
entertainment  on  market  days.  Perhaps 
you  have  read  about  the  exciting  market 
days  they  have  in  Mexico. 


Farmers’  Markets 

To-day,  many  cities  in  Canada  have 
large  farmers'  markets.  The  market 
building  is  perhaps  a  block  long  and  a 
block  wide,  with  many  stalls  built  inside 
in  long  rows.  The  farmers  who  rent  stalls 
may  come  from  many  miles.  In  the  stalls, 
they  display  their  vegetables,  flowers, 
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eggs,  fruit,  and  sometimes  poultry,  for 
sale.  Hundreds  of  city  people  come  to 
the  markets  to  look  at  the  goods  in  the 
stalls,  and  buy  what  they  need. 

When  a  farmer  has  some  produce  to 
sell,  he  and  his  family  must  work  hard 
to  get  it  ready  for  the  market.  The  day 
before  the  market  is  held,  they  may  have 
to  dig  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  and  pick 
other  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Often  they  work  late  at  night  preparing 
this  produce  for  the  market.  The  children 
help  to  wash  carrots  and  beets,  and  tie 
them  into  bundles.  They  trim  and  wash 
lettuce,  pack  fruit  into  baskets  or  arrange 
flowers  in  bouquets.  On  market  morn¬ 
ings,  the  farmers  get  up  very  early  to 
load  their  trucks. 

Often  the  older  children  go  to  market 
with  their  parents,  and  help  them 
arrange  the  stall  attractively,  so  that 
the  produce  will  sell  quickly.  As  soon  as 
the  front  doors  are  opened,  the  city 
people  come  in.  They  walk  up  and  down 
the  aisles,  and  choose  what  they  want. 
They  are  happy  to  be  able  to  buy  fresh 
vegetables  and  other  things  from  the 
farms. 


Wholesale  Markets 


A  Quart  Basket 


Most  families  buy  their  food  from 
stores.  Where  do  you  think  the  store¬ 
keepers  buy  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
to  sell  to  their  customers?  Very  often 
they  buy  them  at  the  wholesale  markets. 
The  storekeepers  drive  their  trucks  to 
these  markets  to  bring  the  fresh  foods 
to  their  stores  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hill  has  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
store  in  Darby.  One  morning  he  took 
Barry  and  David  with  him  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  in  the  city.  They  went  in 
Mr.  Hill’s  red  truck.  It  had  “Peter  Hill, 
Darby”,  painted  on  the  door. 

The  market  was  several  blocks  long, 
and  had  large  platforms  and  many 
sheds.  The  railway  tracks  ran  right 
through  it,  so  that  trains  bringing  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  far  away  could 
unload  there. 

There  were  dozens  of  trucks  at  the 
platforms.  Some  of  these  were  big; 
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others  were  small.  Each  truck  had  the 
owner’s  name  painted  on  the  side. 

Many  of  the  trucks  brought  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  market.  They 
came  from  market  gardens  and  fruit 
farms.  One  was  filled  with  crates  of 
lettuce  that  had  been  picked  that  very 
morning.  Another  truck  was  loaded  with 
crates  of  raspberries.  Others  brought 
carrots,  peas,  beets,  flowers  and  other 
produce. 

Many  fruits,  such  as  bananas,  limes, 
lemons  and  peaches,  came  in  railway  cars. 

Men  unloaded  the  cars  and  trucks. 
They  placed  the  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
the  big  sheds.  The  buyers  looked  them 
over  and  bought  what  they  needed. 

Mr.  Hill  bought  twenty  crates  of  rasp¬ 
berries.  They  were  fresh,  because  they 
had  been  picked  just  the  day  before. 
He  bought  two  crates  of  oranges,  one 
hundred  bundles  of  carrots,  a  stalk  of 
bananas  and  many  other  things. 


A  Crate 


A  Bushel  Basket 
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David  and  Barry  helped  him  load  his 
truck.  When  they  finished,  it  was  full  to 
the  top.  Then  they  drove  back  to  Darby, 
and  unloaded  the  truck  at  Mr.  Hill’s 
store.  Some  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  placed  on  the  stands  in  front  of 
the  store. 

At  nine  o’clock,  just  as  Mrs.  Green  was 
coming  down  the  street  to  do  her  shop¬ 
ping,  Mr.  Hill  opened  his  store.  Mrs. 
Green  looked  at  the  lettuce.  “My,  it  looks 
nice  and  fresh,”  she  said. 

“It  ought  to  be.  I  brought  it  from  the 
market  just  this  morning,”  Mr.  Hill  told 
her.  “Yesterday  that  lettuce  was  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  garden.” 

Mrs.  Green  was  pleased  to  be  able 
to  buy  fruits  and  vegetables  that  were 
almost  as  fresh  as  if  she  had  just  gath¬ 
ered  them  from  a  garden  herself. 


r  BUYING  GASOLINE  AND  OTHER 

CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCTS 

Mrs.  Clare  was  taking  the  club  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  lake  for  a  picnic.  Before 
leaving  Darby,  she  drove  into  Howard 
Brown’s  filling  station  to  buy  some 
gasoline. 

It  was  easy  for  Mr.  Brown  to  fill  the 
gas  tank  of  Mrs.  Clare’s  car,  but  many 
men  had  worked  very  hard  to  bring  the 
gasoline  to  Darby. 

First,  there  were  the  men  who  looked 
for  signs  of  oil.  Oil  is  found  far  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  great  deal 
of  the  oil  used  in  Canada  comes  from  the 
provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

Often,  many  holes  are  drilled  before 
oil  is  found.  This  is  called  striking  oil. 
When  oil  has  been  discovered,  a  number 
of  holes,  or  wells,  are  drilled  near  the  first 
hole.  Together,  these  are  called  an  oil 
field. 
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Seeds  and  fruit  of  plants  provide  food,  too. 


Drilling  a  well 
for  gas  or  oil 
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When  the  oil  comes  out  of  the  ground, 
it  is  dark  coloured  and  thick.  This  crude 
oil ,  or  petroleum ,  as  it  is  called,  cannot 
be  used  for  anything  until  it  is  refined. 
Refining  means  changing  the  crude  oil 
into  gasoline,  coal  oil,  fuel  oil  and  many 
other  things.  This  is  done  by  electricity 
in  a  refinery.  Many  men  work  in  a 
refinery. 

Oil  is  pumped  through  pipes  to  the 
refinery.  Such  pipes  are  often  hundreds 
of  miles  long.  They  carry  the  crude  oil 
from  the  prairies,  east  all  the  way  to 
Ontario,  and  west  to  British  Columbia.  It 
took  hundreds  of  men  and  huge  machines 
to  lay  the  pipe  lines  underground, 
through  mountains,  under  rivers  and 
even  under  lakes.  To  make  sure  the  oil 
flows  evenly  on  its  long  journey  to  the 
refinery,  many  pumps  are  placed  along 
the  way. 

After  the  oil  is  refined,  the  gasoline  is 
hauled  in  big  trucks  to  the  filling  stations. 
It  is  stored  in  tanks  under  the  ground. 
The  pumps  you  see  at  the  filling  station 
are  connected  to  these  tanks. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  how  many  ways 
we  use  the  products  of  crude  oil? 

Gasoline  is  used  to  run  airplane 
engines,  automobile^engines,  some 
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An  Oil-Tanker 


important  community 


Many  Uses  of  Oil  ill 

tractors  and  many  truck  engines.  It  is 
also  used  for  running  smaller  gasoline 
engines,  such  as  the  ones  on  motor-boats, 
lawn  mowers,  garden  tractors  and  even 
power  saws. 

Engine  oil  is  used  to  run  diesel  motors. 
We  find  diesel  motors  in  big  trucks, 
bulldozers,  diggers,  road  graders,  many 
railway  locomotives  and  large  tractors. 

Many  people  burn  fuel  oil  in  their 
furnaces.  You  may  have  seen  the  big 
trucks  delivering  it  to  houses. 

Lubricating  oils  and  greases  are  also 
made  from  crude  oil.  Without  them,  no 
machinery  could  run.  Even  your  mother’s 
sewing-machine  must  be  oiled  to  make  it 
run  smoothly.  The  wax,  or  paraffin,  from 
which  most  candles  are  made,  comes  from 
crude  oil. 

It  is  wonderful  to  think  how  easy  it  is 
for  us  to  buy  all  these  oil  products, 
although  the  crude  oil  is  buried  deep 
under  the  earth — perhaps  thousands  of 
miles  away.  You  can  understand  that 
the  men  who  drill  for  oil,  refine  it,  haul 
it  in  trucks  and  ships  and  sell  it  in  your 
town,  are ,  very 
helpers. 


An  Oil  Refinery 


WORKING  IN  A  STORE 


When  the  children  had  visited  the 
stores  in  Darby,  they  called  a  meeting  of 
the  club.  They  were  ready  to  begin  their 
project. 

“Before  we  tell  what  we  have  found  in 
the  stores,  let  us  think  about  the  people 
who  work  in  them,”  said  Mr.  Clare. 

Each  storekeeper  tries  to  buy  for  his 
store  only  what  he  thinks  he  can  sell.  He 
must  pay  at  the  wholesale  market  for 
each  article  in  his  store.  Then  he  must 
try  to  sell  that  article  for  a  little  more 
than  he  paid  for  it.  That  is  the  way  a 
storekeeper  makes  a  living. 

Storekeepers  in  a  farming  community 
will  have  some  things  to  sell  that  you 
will  not  find  in  a  city  shopping  centre. 
Can  you  think  why  this  is  so,  and  what 
some  of  these  things  might  be? 
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A  storekeeper  must  also  make  people 
like  to  come  into  his  store  to  shop.  First, 
he  makes  his  windows  look  attractive. 
Many  city  stores  hire  a  window-dresser 
to  do  this.  Storekeepers  in  small  places 
do  this  themselves. 

Then  the  storekeeper  must  keep  his 
store  neat  and  clean.  He  must  know  just 
where  to  find  any  article  for  which  he  is 
asked. 

He  must  be  pleasant  and  polite  to  his 
customers,  and  make  helpful  suggestions 
when  they  come  in  to  buy.  He  must  not 
urge  them  to  buy  something  they  do  not 
really  want  or  like. 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  ways  store¬ 
keepers  in  your  community  make  you 
like  to  go  into  their  stores  to  shop? 


OTHER  SERVICES  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  Printer 

Mary  Evans  found  one  way  in  which 
the  printer  helps  people.  Mary  had  a 
puppy.  He  was  small  and  brown.  He  had 
a  pug  nose,  and  made  a  funny  noise  when 
he  breathed.  Mary  called  him  Snuffles. 

One  day  Mary  couldn’t  find  Snuffles 
anywhere.  She  called  and  called,  but  he 
did  not  come.  She  asked  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Club  to  help  look  for  him. 

The  children  looked  all  over  Sunset 
Heights,  but  they  saw  no  sign  of  Snuffles. 
“I  know,”  said  David,  “we’ll  each  go  up 
a  different  street,  and  then  we’ll  be  sure 
to  find  him.” 

Each  of  the  club  members  took  a 
different  street.  They  searched  over  half 
of  Darby,  but  still  they  couldn’t  find 
Mary’s  pup. 

“Perhaps  you  should  put  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Darby  Banner ,”  Mrs.  Evans 
said. 
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So  Mary  wrote  an  advertisement.  It 
read: 

LOST :  A  little  brown  dog  with  a  short 
tail.  He  makes  a  funny  noise  when  he 
breathes.  He  answers  to  the  name  of 
Snuffles  —  sometimes.  He  belongs  to 
Mary  Evans,  105  Sunset  Heights. 


The  other  club  members  went  with 
Mary  to  the  Darby  Banner.  The  owner, 
Mr.  Wallace,  read  the  advertisement, 
and  smiled  at  Mary. 

“Let’s  see  if  we  can  shorten  this  just 
a  little,”  he  said.  “You  see,  you  pay  for 
advertising  at  so  much  a  word.  Perhaps 
we  can  take  out  a  few  words,  and  then 
the  advertisement  will  not  cost  as  much. 
Here  is  another  thing.  It  is  better  to  give 
your  telephone  number,  instead  of  your 
address.  This  makes  it  easier  for  the 
finder  to  reach  you  quickly.” 

Mr.  Wallace  took  his  pencil  and  wrote: 

LOST:  Small  brown  dog  with  short 
tail.  Answers  to  Snuffles.  Call  Mary 
Evans.  6-k801. 
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“This  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Banner  ,”  Mr.  Wallace  said.  “It 
will  cost  60c/’ 

Then  he  showed  the  children  around 
his  printing  shop. 

They  saw  a  large  printing  machine, 
called  a  press,  on  which  the  Darby 
Banner  is  printed.  The  newspaper  is 
.very  important  to  the  community.  It 
o  tells  the  people  about  the  meetings  of 
the  Home  and  School  Club.  It  tells  what 
team  won  the  softball  game  at  the  Darby 
Fair  Grounds,  and  dozens  of  other  facts. 

These  things  are  called  news .  Through 
the  newspaper,  people  know  what  is 
going  on  in  their  own  town,  in  their 
province,  in  Canada  and  in  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  Darby  Banner  was 
delivered  to  the  homes,  Mary  Evans 
received  a  telephone  call.  A  farmer  who 
lived  near  Darby  had  found  Snuffles. 
“We  could  tell  he  was  a  good  do g,” 
Farmer  Collins  said.  “We  kept  him  safe 
in  the  barn,  hoping  we  would  find  his 
owner.” 

Mary  was  happy  to  see  Snuffles  again, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  Snuffles  was 
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happy  to  be  home.  Mary  telephoned  Mr. 
Wallace.  “I  found  Snuffles,”  she  said, 
“and  it  was  all  because  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  your  paper.  Thank  you.  Now 
Daddy  can  take  him  to  the  vet  to- 


There’s  no  place  like  home! 


morrow. 

u 


To  the  vet?  Is  your  dog  sick?”  asked 
Mr.  Wallace. 

“No,  no,”  said  Mary,  “he’s  quite  well, 
but  Daddy  made  an  appointment  with 
Dr.  Taylor  for  Snuffles  to  have  a  “shot” 
for  distemper.  Dr.  Taylor  is  an  animal 
doctor,”  she  explained. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Mr.  Wallace.  “Dr. 
Taylor  has  a  great  many  patients — dogs, 
cats,  rabbits — even  cattle  and  horses. 
Dr.  Taylor  is  a  veterinarian.” 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club,  Mary 
said,  “I  move  that  we  have  a  newspaper. 
We  can  call  it  the  Junior  Helpers’  Club 
News.” 

“That’s  a  good  idea,”  Mr.  Clare  said. 
“I  don’t  think  we  can  publish  it  every 
day,  or  even  every  week,  but  perhaps  we 
could  make  it  up  once  a  month.” 

“Then  we  can  call  it  the  Junior  Help¬ 
ers’  Club  Monthly,”  Barry  said. 
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The  Banker 


The  Junior  Helpers’  Club  had  raised 
two  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents  for 
its  Christmas  fund. 

“Where  shall  we  keep  this,  until  we 
can  raise  some  more  money?”  Barry 
asked. 

“I  think  we  should  put  it  in  the  bank,” 
Mr.  Clare  said.  “The  bank  is  the  safest 
place  to  keep  money.” 

“But  will  the  bank  give  it  back  to  us?” 
Barry  asked,  cautiously. 

Mr.  Clare  smiled.  “Oh,  yes,”  he  said. 
“You  see,  it  is  the  banker’s  business  to 
look  after  people’s  money.  That  is  how 
he  serves  his  community.  Come,  Barry, 
let’s  go  down  to  my  bank  on  Main  Street, 
and  ask  Mr.  Richardson,  the  manager, 
to  explain  what  goes  on  inside  a  bank.” 

So  Barry  went  with  Mr.  Clare  to  the 
bank.  There  were  four  young  women 
and  two  young  men  working  behind  the 
counters.  Mr.  Richardson  came  out  of 
his  office  to  meet  them.  He  told  Barry 
that  hundreds  of  people  kept  their  money 
in  the  bank. 
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Money  in  the  Bank 


When  you  put  money  in  the  bank,  you 
open  a  bank  account.  The  banker  gives 
you  a  book.  In  it,  he  marks  down  all  the 
money  you  put  in,  and  all  the  money  you 
take  out.  It  is  called  a  bank  book,  or  a 
pass  book. 

If  you  put  in  two  dollars  one  week  and 
three  dollars  the  next  week,  how  much 
would  you  have  in  the  bank?  Then,  if 
you  took  out  one  dollar,  how  much  would 
you  have? 

The  banker  adds  what  you  put  in,  and 
subtracts  what  you  take  out.  He  must 
be  good  at  arithmetic.  Sometimes  he 
lends  money  to  people  who  need  it  in  their 
businesses. 

Here  are  the  amounts  of  money  that 
the  Junior  Helpers’  Club  put  into  the 
bank: 


First  week —  $2.78 
Second  week —  1.95 
Third  week —  3.00 

Fourth  week —  2.43 


Bank  Book 


How  much  money  altogether  had  the 
Club  in  the  bank? 


The  Doctor 

Mary  had  a  sore  throat.  Mrs.  Evans 
took  her  to  see  Dr.  Clark.  They  went  into 
his  office,  and  sat  in  the  waiting-room. 
There  they  found  Mrs.  Greenway  with 
her  ten-weeks-old  baby.  Mrs.  Greenway 
had  brought  him  in  for  a  check-up,  and 
to  get  advice  on  his  care  and  feeding. 

Mr.  Groves,  the  carpenter,  was  there, 
too.  He  had  cut  his  hand  with  a  saw,  and 
wore  a  big  bandage.  Then  there  was  a 
woman,  a  tall  girl  and  a  man.  As  each 
one  went  in  turn  into  the  doctor's  inner 
room,  Mary  thought  what  a  fine  thing  it 
must  be  to  be  able  to  help  all  these  people. 

Dr.  Clark  spent  many  years  learning 
to  be  a  doctor.  He  went  to  Medical  School 
at  a  university.  He  learned  about  the 
human  body,  and  the  diseases  that  attack 
it. 

Then  he  went  to  work  in  a  large  hos¬ 
pital  in  the  city.  There  he  was  given 
practice  in  treating  many  sick  people. 
Other  doctors  helped  him.  When  he  had 
finished  his  training,  he  opened  an  office 
of  his  own  in  Darby. 
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Each  morning  Dr.  Clark  goes  to  the 
Darby  Hospital.  Some  mornings  he  does 
an  operation,  and  then  he  visits  his  other 
patients  in  the  hospital. 

In  the  afternoons,  and  two  evenings 
each  week,  Dr.  Clark  is  in  his  office.  Many 
people  come  to  see  him.  Often  he  is  called 
away  to  the  hospital  to  see  someone  who 
is  very  sick  or  has  been  in  an  accident. 

Dr.  Clark  also  goes  to  the  homes  of 
people  who  are  ill.  Sometimes  people 
telephone  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
if  a  member  of  their  family  is  very  ill. 

There  are  other  doctors  in  Darby.  One 
of  them  is  Dr.  Douglas.  He  is  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  he  does.  He  visits  the  schools  to 
give  the  children  their  tests  for  tuber¬ 
culosis,  and  to  give  them  their  polio  shots. 
He  has  clinics,  called  Well  Baby  Clinics, 
to  which  mothers  may  bring  their  little 
babies,  for  advice  on  care  and  feeding. 
He  inspects  the  dairy,  the  meat  market, 
the  restaurants  and  other  places  where 
food  is  handled,  and  sees  that  they  are 
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stethoscope 


kept  clean.  He  gives  public  speeches  and 
writes  newspaper  articles  for  the  Darby 
Banner  which  tell  people  how  to  keep 
healthy. 

At  last,  it  was  Mary’s  turn  to  go  in  to 
see  Dr.  Clark.  He  asked  her  to  open  her 
mouth  and  say  “ah”.  He  examined  her 
tongue  and  her  throat.  Then  he  took  a 
little  light,  and  looked  into  her  ears. 
Next,  he  put  his  stethoscope,  which  is  like 
a  little  telephone,  on  her  chest.  With  it 
he  listened  to  her  breathing.  He  also 
took  her  temperature  and  her  pulse. 

Then  he  wrote  out  a  prescription  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  “Have  this  filled  at  the 
drug  store,”  Dr.  Clark  said.  “Gargle 
three  times  a  day  with  the  medicine  they 
give  you,  and  I  believe  your  throat  will 
soon  be  all  right  again.” 

Then  Dr.  Clark  turned  to  Mary’s 
mother.  “Do  you  know  Mary  has  a  cavity 
in  one  of  her  teeth?”  he  said.  “The 
dentist  should  look  after  it  quite  soon.” 

“Thank  you  very  much,”  said  Mrs. 
Evans.  “Mary  is  due  for  her  regular 
dental  check-up  next  week.” 


cotton  swabs 


The  Dentist 


One  sunny  day  in  July,  Mrs.  Morrison 
looked  at  the  calendar.  The  number 
“18’.’  had  a  circle  around  it,  and  a  big 
letter  “D”  written  beside  it.  She  called 
to  David. 

“This  is  the  day  for  your  dental  check¬ 
up,”  she  said. 

“Is  it  six  months  since  I  went  to  the 
dentist!”  David  exclaimed.  “Anyway,  my 
teeth  aren’t  aching.” 

“If  you  go  to  the  dentist  regularly, 
perhaps  they  never  will  ache,”  his  mother 
told  him. 

The  dentist’s  job  is  to  look  after  our 
teeth. 

When  we  have  a  small  cavity  in  a  tooth, 
he  fills  it  with  a  hard  substance.  This 
helps  to  prevent  the  tooth  from  decaying 
any  more. 

Sometimes,  if  a  tooth  has  a  large 
cavity,  it  is  necessary  for  the  dentist  to 
pull  it.  If  a  decayed  tooth  is  left  in  the 
mouth,  it  can  harm  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  dentist  makes  false  teeth  for 
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people  who  have  had  some,  or  all,  of 
their  teeth  extracted.  These  are  called 

dentures . 

Sometimes  when  a  boy  is  playing 
hockey,  or  another  game,  a  piece  of  a 
tooth  may  be  broken  off.  Then  the  dentist 
Dentures  will  put  a  cap  on  the  tooth,  so  that  it  will 

not  decay. 

Even  when  we  brush  our  teeth  care¬ 
fully  three  times  each  day,  after  six 
months  we  may  need  to  have  them 
cleaned  by  the  dentist.  He  can  use  his 
tools  to  clean  places  our  tooth  brushes 
have  not  kept  completely  clean.  He 
scrapes  the  tartar  off  our  teeth,  so  that 
decay  cannot  begin  underneath  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  job  of  a 
dentist  is  to  train  us  to  care  for  our  teeth. 
Here  is  a  list  of  rules  that  the  dentist 
gave  to  David. 

1.  Brush  your  teeth  after  every  meal 
and  at  bedtime. 


2.  If  you  are  not  able  to  brush  your 
teeth  when  you  should,  try  at  least  to 
rinse  out  your  mouth  with  water. 
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Care  of  the  Teeth 


3.  Drink  plenty  of  milk. 

4.  If  you  eat  candy  or  drink  “pop”, 
try  to  brush  your  teeth  soon  afterward. 

5.  Do  not  crack  nuts  or  bite  hard 
things  with  your  teeth.  Doing  so  may 
injure  the  enamel,  and  permit  decay 
germs  to  get  into  your  teeth.  It  may 
break  a  filling,  too. 

6.  Do  not  drink  anything  that  is  too 
hot  or  too  cold.  Sometimes  this  will  crack 
the  enamel  of  your  teeth. 

7.  If  you  injure  a  tooth,  or  if  a  tooth 
aches,  go  to  the  dentist  at  once. 


8.  See  your  dentist  twice  a  year. 


When  David  reached  home,  he  hung 
this  list  of  rules  on  the  wall  of  his  room. 
Then  he  wrote  “January  18”  on  the  list. 
“I’m  old  enough  now  to  remember  to  go 
to  see  the  dentist  six  months  from  now,” 
he  said.  “I’ll  keep  track  of  the  date 
myself.” 


These  foods  help 
keep  your  teeth 
strong  and  healthy. 


The  Postman 


Mrs.  Smith  had  a  letter  from  her 
mother  in  England.  After  she  had  read 
it,  she  told  her  neighbours  that  her 
mother  would  arrive  on  September  10th. 
When  the  children  heard  the  news,  they 
were  excited. 

“Your  house  is  going  to  be  ready  in 
time,  after  all,”  said  Mary.  “I’m  so  glad.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Mrs.  Smith,  “and  I  have 
so  many  people  to  thank  for  that.  Would 
your  club  like  to  have  this  stamp?  It 
brought  my  letter  all  the  way  from 
London,  England.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Mary.  “Thank  you  very 
much.” 

Of  course,  the  stamp  didn’t  bring  Mrs. 
Smith  her  letter.  It  took  many  people  to 
do  that.  Delivering  letters  from  place 
to  place  is  the  job  of  the  Postal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  government  of  every  country. 

When  Mrs.  Smith’s  mother  wrote  the 
letter,  she  wrote  Mrs.  Smith’s  address  on 
the  envelope.  Then  she  dropped  it  into  a 
letter  box  near  her  house.  After  that, 
the  letter  was  taken  care  of  by  the  Postal 
Department. 
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Cancelling  Stamps 
and  Sorting  Mail 
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Everybody  Likes  a  Letter! 


First,  a  man  drove  up  in  a  small  vehicle 
and  took  the  letters  out  of  the  box.  He 
put  them  in  a  bag,  and  took  them  to  the 
London  post  office. 

Here,  all  the  letters  going  to  Canada 
were  put  into  a  very  big  bag.  They  were 
loaded  onto  a  large  ship,  along  with  all 
the  other  bags  of  mail  for  Canada  from 
different  post  offices  in  England. 

On  the  ship,  all  the  letters  for  each  of 
the  provinces  were  put  into  separ 
bags.  When  the  ship  reached  Canada, 
the  bags  of  letters  were  loaded  onto  the 
mail  cars  of  the  trains.  They  were  carried 
to  different  provinces  across  Canada. 

Mail  came  to  people  in  Darby  from 
many  parts  of  the  world.  It  came  on  the 
train,  and  was  taken  to  the  town  post 
office.  The  postal  clerks  opened  the  bags, 
and  sorted  the  mail.  They  looked  at  the 
address  on  each  letter,  and  dropped  it 
into  a  box  for  that  part  of  town.  All  the 
mail  for  Sunset  Heights  was  put  into  one 
box. 

Tom  Hall,  the  postman,  took  those 
letters  and  arranged  them  in  the  same 
order  as  the  streets  which  were  on  hi 
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route.  Then  he  put  the  letters  into  his 
mail  bag,  and  delivered  them  to  the 
houses. 

That  is  how  the  letter  came  all  the  way 
from  Mrs.  Smith’s  mother  in  London, 
England,  to  Sunset  Heights,  Darby, 
Canada. 

Often  mail  is  carried  by  airplane.  Then 
it  is  called  air  mail.  In  some  parts  of  the 
world,  letters  are  carried  by  runners, 
or  by  men  on  horseback.  In  Northern 
Canada,  mail  is  sometimes  delivered  to 
a  lonely  outpost  by  a  man  in  a  canoe.  In 
winter,  it  may  even  be  delivered  part  of 
the  way  by  dog  team. 

However  it  is  delivered,  one  small 
stamp,  that  costs  only  five  cents,  will 
take  a  letter  from  any  place  in  Canada 
to  England,  Japan,  Africa,  Australia, 
or  almost  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  club  members  decided  to  use  Mrs. 
Smith’s  stamp  to  start  a  stamp  collection. 
Mr.  Clare  showed  them  some  interesting 
stamps  from  Spain  and  Italy. 

Jimmy  had  an  idea.  “I  know,”  he  said. 
“Let’s  find  out  the  names  of  children  in 
different  countries,  and  write  to  them!” 


The  mail  must  go  through! 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


FAMILY  LIFE  IN  OTHER  LANDS 


There  was  great  excitement  in  Sunset 
Heights.  The  Brown  family  had  returned 
from  Europe.  They  had  visited  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Holland  and  Norway.  In  Norway, 
they  had  travelled  far  north  into  Finn- 
mark.  Finnmark  is  part  of  Lapland. 

Alan  and  Susan  Brown  told  the  other 
boys  and  girls  in  Darby  about  their  ad¬ 
ventures.  “You  should  have  seen  the  big 
dikes  in  Holland,  and  the  high  mountains 
in  Norway,”  Alan  said. 

“Are  the  people  in  those  countries 
much  different  from  us?”  David  asked. 

“In  some  ways  they  are,  and  in  other 
ways  they  aren’t,”  Susan  told  him.  Then 
she  had  an  idea.  “My  father  took  movies 
of  many  things  we  saw,”  she  said.  “I’m 
sure  he’ll  be  glad  to  show  them  to  you. 
That  will  be  just  about  as  good  as  having 
a  trip  to  these  countries  yourself.” 
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Holland 


When  Mr.  Clare  heard  about  the 
movies,  he  asked  Mr.  Brown  if  he  would 
show  them  at  special  meetings  of  the 
Junior  Helpers’  Club. 

“I  certainly  will,”  said  Mr.  Brown. 
“Perhaps  the  children  can  help  arrange 
this.  I  think  we’ll  have  Holland,  the  Low 
Country,  first.” 

Do  you  know  why  Holland  is  sometimes 
called  the  “Low  Country”? 


1.  HOLLAND 

Holland  is  a  country  in  Europe,  across 
the  ocean  from  North  America.  Its  real 
name  is  The  Netherlands.  (The  word 
“nether”  means  low. )  In  fact,  about  half 
of  this  country  is  very  low,  indeed.  It  is 
lower  than  the  North  Sea  which  flows 
along  its  north  and  west  sides. 

Now  you  would  expect  that  the  water 
of  the  North  Sea  would  flow  down  and 
over  this  low  land,  wouldn’t  you?  Long 
ago,  that  is  exactly  what  happened.  A 
great  deal  of  it  was  covered  with  sea 
water  all  of  the  time.  Other  parts  of  it 
were  covered  when  the  tide  was  high  or 
when  there  were  big  storms  on  the  North 
Sea. 
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Making  Land  from  the  Sea 


If  you  look  at  the  map  of  the  world,  you 
will  see  that  Holland  is  a  small  country. 
It  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick,  in  Canada. 

Now,  you  know,  a  country  usually  does 
not  become  any  larger,  although  often 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  living  in  it.  In  Holland,  each  year, 
there  were  more  and  more  Dutch  people 
who  needed  land  on  which  to  live  and 
work,  but  there  was  no  more  land. 


the  Muck  out 
for  the  Foundation 
of  a  Dike  C , 


Replacing  the  Weak 
Bottom  Muck 
with  Sand 


Making  Holland  Bigger 

Then,  about  700  years  ago,  a  Dutch¬ 
man  said  “We  must  make  our  country 
bigger  by  shutting  the  sea  out,  and  then 
drying  up  the  land  over  which  it  now 
flows.” 

First,  the  Dutch  people  chose  a  piece 
of  land  on  which  water  was  lying,  and 
built  a  wall  of  earth  about  thirty  feet  high 
around  it.  They  called  this  earth  wall  a 
dike.  Then  they  used  windmills  to  pump 
this  water  out  over  the  top  of  the  dike. 
Since  one  windmill  could  not  pump  the 


Banking  the  Dike 
with  Clay 


Pads  of  willow  wands 
are  laid  to  prevent 
the  waves  from 
washing  away  the  clay. 


since  1  500. 
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Weaving  Willow  Pads 


After  the  willow  pads 
are  laid, 

they  must  be  weighted 
down  by  boulders. 


water  up  the  full  height,  they  used  sev¬ 
eral  windmills  to  do  this  work  as  you  see 
in  the  picture. 

When  all  the  water  had  been  pumped 
away,  the  farmers  came  on  the  land,  and 
started  to  prepare  the  soil  for  growing 
crops. 

A  piece  of  low  land  protected  by  a  dike 
is  called  a  polder.  The  people  who  live  on 
a  polder  must  always  be  watching  to  keep 
their  land  from  being  again  covered  with 
water.  They  build  small  and  large  ditches 
into  which  extra  water  can  drain.  The 
large  ditches  are  called  canals.  When 
there  is  too  much  water  in  these  canals, 
it  is  pumped  out  over  the  dike.  If  the 
Dutch  farmers  need  water  for  their  crops 
in  dry  weather,  they  can  take  it  out  of 
these  canals. 

Although  windmills  have  done  splendid 
work  for  hundreds  of  years  in  Holland, 
much  of  the  pumping  is  now  done  by 
motor-driven  pumps. 


The  two  walls  of  the  dike  are  built  in  this  way.  Then  sand  is  pumped 
in  between  the  walls.  Years  ago,  when  a  dike  was  completed,  the 
water  was  pumped  off  the  land  by  a  group  of  windmills.  Each 
windmill  pumped  the  water  a  little  higher,  until  it  was  lifted  over  the 
dike  into  the  canal  outside,  or  into  the  sea.  Now  pumps,  driven  by 
electricity  or  oil,  are  used  instead  of  windmills.  When  the  land  is 
dry,  the  soil  is  prepared  for  farming. 


Going  to  Holland 


To  reach  Holland,  the  Brown  family 
travelled  by  train  to  Montreal,  and  there 
boarded  a  Dutch  airliner  for  their 
journey  across  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
big  plane  headed  for  the  huge  airport  at 
Amsterdam,  and,  as  they  flew  over  the 
city,  Mr.  Brown  took  pictures  of  it. 

From  the  air,  Amsterdam  looked  like  a 
huge  half  of  a  spider’s  web.  In  the  centre 
of  the  city  were  a  great  many  little 
islands,  with  canals  between  them.  The 
sunshine  sparkled  on  tlrese  blue  ribbons 
of  water  and  showed  up  the  many,  many 
bridges  built  across  them. 


A  Visit  to  Amsterdam 

As  they  drove  from  the  airport  into 
Amsterdam  the  Browns  were  surprised 
that,  in  such  a  large  city,  there  were  no 
skyscrapers.  Few  buildings  were  over 
four  storeys  high,  and  the  highest  build¬ 
ing  in  Amsterdam  had  only  twelve 


From  the  air;  Amsterdam 
looks  like  a  spider’s  web. 


Holland 


storeys.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  most 
of  this  city  is  built  on  polder  land.  Each 
building  is  standing  on  huge  wooden  or 
cement  posts,  driven  down  to  solid 
ground.  Alan  and  Susan  were  soon  told 
what  every  Dutch  school  child  knows — 
that  the  palace  of  the  Queen  of  The 
Netherlands  stands  on  13,659  trees. 

Another  surprise  for  the  Brown  chil¬ 
dren  was  to  see  that  the  people  walking 
on  the  streets  of  Amsterdam  were 
dressed  just  the  same  as  they  were.  They 
didn’t  see  a  single  pair  of  wooden  shoes 
or  blue,  baggy  trousers,  such  as  the  Dutch 
people  in  their  picture-books  wore.  In 
this  busy  city  they  found  that  people 
dressed  just  like  us,  and  hurried  off  to 
work  or  to  do  their  shopping,  just  as  the 
people  of  Darby. 

However,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  Amsterdam  did  not  look  like  a 
North  American  city.  Suddenly,  as 
people  poured  out  of  offices  and  stores  to 
go  home,  there  were  thousands  of  bicycles 
on  the  streets.  In  Holland,  everyone 
seemed  to  ride  a  bicycle.  There  were 
mothers  bicycling  home  with  babies  and 
parcels  in  the  carriers.  There  were  work¬ 
men  bicycling  home  with  their  tools. 


A  Canal  and  a  Street  in 
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Amsterdam,  City  of  Canals 

There  were  school  children  on  bicycles. 

Mr.  Brown  took  a  picture  of  a  street 
filled  with  bicycles  stopped  for  a  red  light. 

He  had  to  step  back  to  the  sidewalk 
quickly  when  the  light  changed  and  the 
bicycles  spurted  ahead. 

The  next  day  the  Browns  took  a  trip  on 
a  motor  launch  through  the  canals  of 
Amsterdam.  First  they  were  shown  the 
old  part  of  the  city,  around  the  harbour 
Here  some  ocean  liners,  as  well  as  many 
cargo  boats,  were  being  loaded  or  un¬ 
loaded.  From  Amsterdam  harbour  ships 
travel  by  the  North  Sea  Canal  out  to  the 
ocean.  The  Dutch  people  sell  goods  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  have  many  large 
ships  to  carry  these  goods  to  foreign 
countries. 

Then  the  boat  took  the  Browns  along 
winding  canals,  to  Dam  Square,  in  the 
centre  of  Amsterdam.  Mr.  Brown  took 
pictures  of  the  Royal  Palace  in  Dam 
Square  and  of  an  art  gallery  and  a 
museum  in  downtown  Amsterdam.  In  Driving  a  Pile 

these  buildings  are  many  wonders  — 

Dutch  pottery  and  silver  and  collections 
of  paintings.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  * 
some  of  the  great  Dutch  painters,  such 
as  Rembrandt  and  Van 
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Most  of  the  houses  of  Amsterdam  are 
built  of  brick,  and  come  right  out  to  the 
sidewalks.  Many  of  them  have  tile  roofs. 
The  brick  and  tile,  as  well  as  the  Dutch 
pottery,  are  made  from  the  clay  soil 
found  in  Holland. 

As  the  boat  stopped  for  a  low  bridge 
to  be  raised,  the  children  watched  a  man 
pushing  a  little  cart,  filled  with  green 
vegetables.  The  man  was  called  a  “green 
grocer”. 

He  rang  a  doorbell,  and  out  of  the 
house  came  a  woman  to  choose  lettuce 
and  carrots  from  his  cart.  Another 
woman  came  to  an  upstairs  window  to  see 
what  the  “green  grocer”  had  for  sale.  She 
lowered  a  little  basket  on  a  rope.  In 
it  was  a  list  for  the  “green  grocer.”  The 
man  read  the  list,  and  put  the  vegetables 
she  had  asked  for  into  the  basket.  Up  it 
went,  like  an  elevator  in  a  department 
store!  Mr.  Brown  took  a  picture  of  the 
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Have  a  Herring  for  a  Snack  137 

basket  on  its  way  down  again — this  time 
with  the  money  for  the  “green  grocer”. 

After  this,  the  Browns  watched  for 
other  push  carts.  They  saw  one  filled  with 
bread;  another  filled  with  little  fish. 
These  were  herring,  cleaned,  fried,  and 
brought  on  the  street  to  sell.  Many 
people  stopped  at  the  herring  cart,  gave 
the  man  a  coin,  and  ate  a  herring  as  they 
went  on,  just  as  you  would  eat  some 
peanuts. 

To  fish  for  herring,  the  Dutch  have  a 
large  fleet  of  good-sized  motor  boats. 
These  travel  out  to  sea  for  great  dis¬ 
tances,  and  remain  on  the  high  seas  for 
many  days  on  end.  Herring  are  shipped 
from  Holland  to  many  other  countries 
of  the  world. 

Next  the  Browns  travelled  to  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Amsterdam.  Here  the  canals 
were  wider,  and  beautiful  old  elm  trees 
lined  their  sides. 


Herring  and  Herring 
Boats 
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Suddenly,  as  their  boat  threaded  its 
way  along  the  Canal,  the  Browns  saw  a 
large  barge  coming  towards  them.  Two 
little  girls  were  playing  on  its  top  deck. 
Their  mother  was  hanging  her  washing 
on  a  clothesline  that  stretched  from  a 
corner  of  the  little  cabin  to  the  stern  of 
the  barge.  She  smiled,  and  waved  to 
Alan  and  Susan  as  they  went  by.  Susan 
noticed  that  she  didn’t  use  clothes  pins, 
but  skilfully  twisted  the  corners  of  the 
garments  between  the  two  wires  of  her 
line. 

Many  Dutch  families  live  on  barges. 
Then  the  mother  and  the  small  children 
can  travel  back  and  forth  with  the  father, 
as  he  earns  their  living  carrying  cargo 
through  Holland.  In  some  cities  and 
towns  there  are  special  schools  which 
these  children  attend  during  stop-overs. 


A  Dutch  Flower  Market 
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Don’t  you  think  this  would  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  way  to  live? 

Now  the  Browns  passed  barges  with 
cargoes  of  spring  flowers — tulips,  hya¬ 
cinths  and  daffodils.  They  watched  these 
flower  barges  all  going  to  one  big  dock. 
This  was  a  flower  market.  Buyers  from 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  many 
other  countries  come  every  spring  to 
choose  varieties  from  Holland’s  crop  of 
spring  flowers.  They  place  orders  for 
the  bulbs  of  these  flowers.  These  are 
shipped  to  them  in  the  Fall.  The  Dutch 
also  supply  cut  flowers  to  many  parts  of 
the  world.  These  are  shipped  to  North 
America  by  air  mail,  and  may  arrive  the 
day  after  the  order  has  been  given. 

Alan  and  Susan  thought  they  would 
like  to  see  the  flower  farms,  and  Mr. 
Brown  said  that  the  very  next  day  he 
would  rent  a  car  and  take  them  on  a  trip 
through  the  Dutch  countryside. 


daffodils 
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tulips 


Farming  in  Holland 

Because  a  great  deal  of  Holland  is  flat, 
you  might  think  it  would  be  easy  to  build 
good  highways.  However,  in  the  low 
parts,  the  soil  is  so  soggy  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  build  roads.  To  do  so,  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money.  In  many  places, 
the  highways  go  right  along  the  top  of 
the  dikes.  On  one  side,  you  can  look  out  to 
sea;  on  the  other,  you  can  look  long 
distances  across  the  rich  polder  land. 
Mr.  Brown  thought  Dutch  farms  looked 
much  smaller  than  most  farms  in  North 
America.  Because  the  land  is  so  well 
cared  for,  a  fifty-acre  farm  will  support 
a  Dutch  family. 

In  Holland,  about  one  person  out  of 
every  six  makes  a  living  from  farms. 
Animals  graze  in  the  pasture  fields, 
where  the  grass  grows  thick  and  green. 
From  the  cows’  milk,  butter  and  cheese 
are  made.  Dutch  cheeses  are  sold  in 
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Farming  in  Holland 


North  America. 

On  other  fields,  farmers  raise  wheat, 
oats  and  other  grain  crops,  as  well  as 
potatoes  and  sugar  beets.  A  great  deal 
of  the  grain  is  used  to  feed  the  cattle 
and  the  swine.  Some  farmers  raise,  in 
hothouses,  many  of  the  vegetables  for 
the  “green  grocer”  to  sell;  some  have 
fine  orchards  of  apples,  peaches  and 
plums. 

Some  raise  tulips,  hyacinths  and  other 
flower  bulbs.  Can’t  you  imagine  how 
beautiful  these  fields  of  flowers  are  in 
May? 

No  one  enjoys  tulip  time  more  than 
the  Dutch  children.  Often  they  decorate 
their  school  yards  with  flowers.  Some¬ 
times  they  arrange  flowers  to  make 
colour  patterns.  Sometimes  they  make 
the  flag  of  the  Netherlands  and  even 
models  of  the  Royal  Palace  in  Dam 
Square. 


hot  houses 


growing  cyclamen  in  a  hot  house 


Flower-Decorated  Carriage 


A  Cheese  Market 


a  cheese  vat 


curing  the  cheese 
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First  the  Browns  drove  to  Alkmaar,  a 
town  that  has  a  market  at  which  nothing 
but  cheese  is  sold.  Here  they  watched  the 
porters  toss  the  round,  red  Edam  cheese, 
from  the  barges  to  dock  porters.  They 
were  as  quick  and  skilful  as  circus  jug¬ 
glers  tossing  balls.  Edam  cheese  takes 
its  name  from  the  town  in  Holland  where 
it  was  first  made.  This  cheese  is  hard  and 
yellow.  It  is  sealed  with  red  wax  to  pro¬ 
tect  it,  and  to  prevent  it  from  drying  out. 

The  porters  wore  straw  hats  of  differ¬ 
ent  colours  or  patterns,  to  show  the 
companies  they  worked  for.  Although 
a  great  many  merchants  were  giving 
orders  for  cheeses,  no  money  changed 
hands  at  this  market.  Buyer  and  seller 
agreed  on  a  price,  and  then  shook  hands 
to  “seal  the  bargain”. 

After  the  cheeses  are  shipped  to  the 
merchant,  he  sends  the  cheese-maker  the 
money  for  them. 


The  Town  Market  Day 


The  next  day  the  Brown  family  drove 
to  Purmerend,  a  city  about  twelve  miles 
north  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  market  day, 
and  there  they  saw  many  of  the  Dutch 
people  in  their  traditional  costumes. 
They  saw  men  and  boys  from  Volendam 
in  striped  shirts  and  baggy  breeches,  and 
women  and  girls  in  full,  brightly  coloured 
skirts,  under  which  they  wore  several 
petticoats.  The  women  wore  peaked 
white  caps,  and  many  wore  wooden  shoes. 
Susan  and  Alan  said  they  looked  just 
like  the  Dutch  people  in  their  story¬ 
books. 

At  the  booths,  women  and  girls  were 
selling  vegetables,  butter,  cheese  and 
flowers.  Near-by,  men  were  selling  cows, 
pigs  and  horses.  At  the  end  of  the  street, 
a  klompenmaker  was  busy  whittling  out 
wooden  shoes.  He  had  rows  of  them 
finished,  in  all  sizes.  When  Alan  and 
Susan  learned  that  they  cost  very  little, 
they  each  bought  a  pair.  The  klompen 
fitted  exactly. 


wooden  shoes 
or 

klompen 
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The  Zuider  Zee 
before  the 
Close  Off  Dike 


The  Close  Off  Dike 

One  day  Mr.  Brown  took  his  family  to 
see  the  largest  dike  in  the  world.  This  is 
called  the  “Close  Off”  dike. 

If  you  look  at  the  map  on  this  page,  you 
will  see  a  large  piece  of  water,  called  the 
Zuider  Zee  (Sea).  Until  a  few  years  ago, 
the  Zuider  Zee  was  part  of  the  North  Sea. 

For  a  long  time,  the  Dutch  people  had 
wondered  if  the  water  of  the  Zuider  Zee 
could  be  dried  up.  Then  this  land  could 
be  used  for  farming.  Many  of  the 
world’s  best  engineers  said,  “Impossible! 
This  would  need  a  wall  of  earth  eighteen 
miles  long,  and  strong  enough  that  the 
pounding  of  the  waters  of  the  stormy 
North  Sea  could  not  destroy  it!” 

However,  Dutch  engineers  had  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  dike-building, 
and,  in  1926,  they  started  work  on  the 
great  wall.  In  six  years,  the  Close  Off 
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Building  the  Close  Off  Dike 
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dike  was  finished.  It  was  the  work,  not 
of  a  few,  but  of  4,000  men! 

The  Close  Off  dike  is  built  of  clay  and 
stone.  It  is  eighteen  and  a  half  miles 
long,  many  feet  above  sea  level,  and  300 
feet  wide  on  top.  It  has  twenty-five  huge 
pumping  stations  to  get  rid  of  extra 
water,  and  locks,  by  means  of  which 
barges  can  enter  the  canals.  On  top  of 
the  wall  is  a  two-lane  highway,  and  there 
is  room  for  a  railway,  as  well.  You  may 
be  sure  that  the  Dutch  are  very  pleased 
to  have  this  Close  Off  dike! 

Behind  the  Close  Off  dike,  large  sec-  > 
tions  of  the  Zuider  Zee  are  being  turned; 
into  polders.  Where,  thirty  years  ago, 
a  few  thousand  men  earned  a  living  by 
fishing  in  the  Zuider  Zee,  about  100  times 
as  many  people  will  be  able  to  earn  a 
living,  most  of  them  by  farming.  When 
all  the  polders  are  completed,  the  Zuider 
Zee  will  have  provided  land  enough  for 
about  10,000  new  farms. 


The  Zuider  Zee 
after  the 
completion  of 
the  Close  Off  Dike. 
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Highway,  Built  on  Top  of  the  Close  Off  Dike 


Holidays  in  The  Netherlands 

In  the  summer  holidays,  Dutch  people 
like  to  go  to  beaches,  just  as  we  do.  There 
the  children  play  in  the  sand,  build 
dikes,  and  watch  the  waves  come  in  and 
wash  them  away.  Parents  sit  in  wicker 
chairs  with  canopies  over  them  for  shade. 

When  the  ice  in  the  canals  is  safe  for 
skating,  the  school  children  are  given  a 
holiday.  However,  this  does  not  happen 
very  often!  On  week-ends,  whole  fami¬ 
lies,  right  down  to  the  three-year-olds, 
put  on  their  skates,  and  join  the  crowds 
on  the  ice.  Booths  are  set  up,  and  deco¬ 
rated  for  this  festival.  You  may  some¬ 
times  see  a  father  and  a  mother  skating 
along,  holding  the  ends  of  a  pole  to  which 
several  small  children  are  clinging. 
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Fun  at  the  Seashore 


Fun  on  the  Ice 
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Christmas  in  Holland 


Santa  Claus,  or  Sinterklaas,  as  he  is 
called  in  The  Netherlands,  comes  on  the 
evening  of  December  the  fifth.  He  rides  a 
beautiful  white  horse.  With  him,  comes 
his  black  servant,  called  “Black  Pete”,  to 
give  out  the  surprises.  Every  house  in 
Holland  is  decorated  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and,  on  December  the  sixth,  there 
is  the  same  fun  and  merriment  that  you 
enjoy  on  Christmas  Day. 

December  the  twenty-fifth,  the  day  on 
which  we  have  our  greatest  celebration 
of  the  year,  is  observed  as  a  holy  day  in 
Holland.  There  is  no  giving  of  presents 
on  this  day.  Most  Dutch  families  go  to 
church  on  Christmas  Day  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  the  Christ  Child. 


A  Sinterklaas  Parade 
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Holland 


When  the  movies  were  finished,  David, 
the  club  president,  rose  and  said,  “We 
shall  ask  Mary  to  thank  Mr.  Brown  for 
the  nice  evening.” 

Then  Mary  stood  up.  “Mr.  Brown,” 
she  said,  “I’m  sure  all  the  other  Club 
members  enjoyed  the  pictures  as  much  as 
I  did.  We  shall  all  remember  how  the 
people  of  the  small  country  of  Holland 
have  worked  so  hard  to  get  land  from  the 
sea.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Dutch 
started  this  work  1,000  years  ago,  when 
there  were  no  bulldozers,  no  steam 
shovels  and  no  engines  of  any  kind — just 
men,  horses  and  oxen.  To  pump  out  all 
the  water,  they  had  to  depend  on  wind¬ 
mills.  And  just  think  of  them  building  a 
dike  to  keep  out  the  great  North  sea!” 

“Hard  work  and  courage  win  the  day, 
as  my  father  used  to  remind  me,”  Mr. 
Brown  said,  as  he  packed  up  his  pictures. 
“I  did  not  expect  a  vote  of  thanks,  but 
I  am  grateful  for  it.” 


2.  NORWAY 


After  they  had  travelled  over  most  of 
Holland,  the  Browns  returned  to  Amster¬ 
dam.  Here  they  went  on  board  a  large 
ship.  This  ship  would  take  them  to 
Norway. 

“I’ve  always  heard  that  Norway  is  an 
interesting  country,’’  Mrs.  Brown  said, 
as  they  stood  on  deck,  and  watched  Hol¬ 
land  disappear  in  the  distance.  “I’m  sure 
we’ll  see  many  strange  sights.” 

“I  dare  say  we’ll  see  goats  eating  grass 
on  the  roofs  of  houses,”  'Mr.  Brown  re¬ 
marked. 

Susan  and  Alan  couldn’t  help  laughing 
at  this  peculiar  idea. 

“Even  before  we  get  there,  I  know 
three  things  about  Norway,”  Alan 
boasted.  “It  is  very  far  north.  There 
are  many  mountains,  and  no  part  of 
Norway  is  many  miles  from  the  ocean.” 

“Right,”  said  his  father,  “and  all  of 
these  things  make  a  difference  to  the 
way  people  live.” 


Little  tugs  guide 
ships  in  and  out 
of  harbour. 
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A  modern  liner  approaches  Oslo. 
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Summer 


A  Northern  Land 

If  you  look  at  Norway  on  a  map,  you 
will  see  that  all  of  this  country  is  farther 
north  than  any  Canadian  city.  In  fact, 
a  great  deal  of  Norway  is  inside  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Here,  as  in  the  North 
American  Arctic,  the  sun  does  not  rise 
for  about  six  months  in  the  Winter.  Then, 
for  about  the  same  time,  the  sun  does  not 
set. 

Norway  stretches  1,100  miles  from 
north  to  south.  Because  it  is  such  a  long 
country,  the  southern  part  tends  to  be 
warmer  at  all  times  of  the  year  than  the 
far  northern  part. 

Although  Norway  lies  so  far  north, 
its  harbours  are  free  of  ice  all  year,  and 
the  weather  is  warmer  than  you  would 
expect.  This  is  because  there  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  stream  of  warm  water  flowing  right 
up  through  the  cold  water  of  the  ocean, 
not  far  off  the  coast  of  Norway.  It  is 
called  the  Gulf  Stream ,  because  it  starts 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

When  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  meets  the  cold  water  of  the 
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Mountains  and  Fiords 


North  Atlantic,  fog  and  rain  often 
result.  The  western  part  of  Norway 
receives  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Winter. 


Like  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
most  of  Norway  is  covered  with  moun¬ 
tains.  Some  of  these  are  so  high  that 
their  tops  are  in  the  clouds. 

These  mountains  come  right  down  to 
the  coast.  Between  them,  long  arms  of 
the  ocean  reach  into  the  land  —  some¬ 
times  as  far  as  100  miles.  Such  bodies 
of  water  are  called  fiords.  The  water  in 
some  of  the  fiords  is  half  a  mile  deep. 
All  along  the  shores  of  these  fiords  are 
farms  and  villages.  These  can  be  reached 
by  boats. 

In  some  of  the  mountains  are  large 
rivers  of  ice.  These  are  called  glaciers. 
As  the  ice  melts,  the  water  runs  down 
the  mountains  in  swift  streams.  There 
are  many  waterfalls  and  rapids  on  these 
streams. 


Farmland 
with  Glacier 
in  Distance 


A  Land  of  Mountains  and  Fiords 


A  Land  of  Water  Power 


In  a  country  in  which  there  are  many 
mountains  and  rivers,  a  great  deal  of 
electricity  can  be  made  quite  cheaply. 

Electricity  is  made  from  falling  water. 
A  very  large  pipe  is  built  beside,  or  near, 
a  waterfall  or  rapids.  As  the  water 
rushes  down  the  pipe,  it  turns  a  turbine, 
which  then  turns  a  machine  called  a 
generator,  which  makes  electricity.  In 
Norway,  many,  many  mountain  streams 
are  put  to  work  in  this  way. 

Because  there  is  no  coal  or  oil  found 
in  Norway,  many  people  use  electricity 
to  heat  their  houses.  They  also  use 
electricity,  as  we  do  in  North  America, 
for  light  and  to  run  appliances,  such  as 
washing-machines,  stoves  and  irons  in 
houses,  and  machines  in  factories. 

In  many  countries  of  the  world,  people 
can  raise  enough  to  eat  and  earn  a  living 
by  farming  the  land.  In  Norway,  how¬ 
ever,  much  of  the  land  is  not  suitable  for 
farms.  It  is  too  mountainous  and  too 
rocky.  Only  about  one  Norwegian  in 
fifty  is  a  farmer.  Most  of  the  people 
work  in  the  forest  and  at  making  things 
—  steel,  paper,  furniture,  rayon  cloth, 
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canned  fish  and  many  other  things.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  very  fortunate  that 
Norway  has  plenty  of  water  to  make 
electricity  to  run  the  factories. 


Fishermen,  Whalers  and  Sailors 

Many  Norwegians  make  a  living  by 
fishing.  They  fish  in  the  fiords  and 
in  the  ocean,  not  far  off  the  coast, 
because  in  these  places  they  can  use 
small  boats.  A  small  boat  does  not  cost 
as  much  to  buy  and  run  as  the  large 
boats  which  are  used  for  deep-sea  fishing. 
Many  Norwegian  fishermen  own  their 
own  boats. 

Herring  is  caught  from  January  to 
March  off  the  south  coast.  At  this  time, 
these  fish  come  in  great  numbers  to  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  fiords.  Some  of  the 
young  herring  (called  fry )  hatch  out  in 
the  fiords,  and  the  fishermen  catch  them 
as  they  grow  up. 

Cod-fish  are  caught  from  March  to 
April,  when  they  come  near  shore  to  lay 
eggs.  A  small  fish  called  brisling,  or 
sardine,  is  caught  from  June  to  Septem- 
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Thousands  of  herring 
are  dipped  from  a  net 
and  hoisted 
onto  a  larger  boat. 


ber. 

Of  course,  some  Norwegian  fishermen 
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fish  in  large  boats,  far  from  their  home 
waters. 

The  people  of  Norway  eat  a  great  deal 
of  herring,  but  most  of  it  is  sold  to  other 
countries  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  oil 
is  pressed  from  herring  and  used  in 
making  margarine.  Some  of  it  is  used 
to  make  fertilizers. 

Most  of  the  sardine  catch  is  canned 
in  Norway,  and  then  sold  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  next  time  you  are  in  a  grocery 
store,  look  at  the  cans  of  sardines  on 
the  shelves.  You  may  find  that  many  of 
them  have  come  from  Norway. 

From  the  livers  of  cod-fish,  cod-liver 
oil  is  made  in  Norwegian  factories.  The 
cod-fish  are  also  dried,  and  shipped  to 
many  different  countries  of  the  world. 

Some  very  large  Norwegian  ships  even 
make  expeditions  far  south  to  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  Ocean  where  they  search  for 
whales,  especially  blue  whales,  because 
they  contain  a  great  deal  of  oil.  These 
ships  are  sometimes  called  "floating 
factories”.  They  often  carry  a  crew  of 
over  500  men! 

Catching  whales  is  dangerous  and 
exciting  work.  After  a  whale  is  shot 


Ships  and  Sailors 


with  a  harpoon  gun,  it  is  hauled  up  a 
slipway  into  the  ship  by  a  powerful 
winch.  Then  it  is  cut  up  and  made  into 
oil  by  cooking  in  huge  boilers  below  deck. 

Whale  oil  is  used  for  making  margar¬ 
ine,  some  kinds  of  soap  and  ointments 
and  for  many  other  things.  The  meat  of 
the  whale  is  dried  and  sold  as  food  for 
people  in  some  countries.  It  also  is  sold 
as  food  for  cattle  and  other  animals. 

The  Norwegians  build  many  ships  and 
sail  them  on  all  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
Sometimes  these  ships  carry  cargoes  of 
Norwegian  goods,  such  as  lumber, 
paper  and  fish,  to  countries  in  which 
the  people  need  these  things.  With  the 
money  received  from  such  a  cargo,  the 
Norwegians  can  buy  things  that  do  not 
grow  or  are  not  found  in  Norway,  such 
as  oranges,  wheat,  iron  and  oil,  for 
motors  and  machines.  They  bring  these 
things  to  Norway  as  a  return  cargo. 

The  greater  number  of  Norwegian 
ships  are  hired  by  people  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  carry  goods  for  them.  With  the 
money  they  receive  from  the  use  of 
their  ships,  Norwegians  can  buy  things 
that  they  need. 
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Harpooning  the  Blue  Whale 
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Largest  Mammal 
Alive  To-day 


A  Land  of  Forests 


About  one-quarter  of  Norway  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  forests.  The  thickest  forests 
are  found  on  the  mountain  slopes  in 
south-east  Norway,  where  the  Summers 
are  long*  and  warm. 

On  the  lower  slopes  are  found  oak, 
ash,  maple  and  elm  trees.  Above  these 
forests,  where  the  climate  is  colder, 
grow  the  fir,  spruce  and  pine  trees. 
Higher,  where  it  is  still  colder,  are  the 
birch  forests.  Above  these  are  grass¬ 
lands,  bush  willow,  other  Arctic  plants 
and  reindeer  moss. 

Since  so  much  of  their  country  is 
forested,  you  can  be  sure  that  a  great 
many  Norwegians  earn  their  living  by 
working  in  some  way  or  another  with 
trees. 


spruce  and  fir 
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The  Norwegian  lumbermen  cut  down 
the  trees.  They  saw  them  into  logs  and 
float  the  logs  down  the  swift  mountain 
streams  to  the  coast. 

Along  the  coast,  there  are  sawmills. 
Here  the  bigger  logs  are  sawed  into 
lumber  to  build  houses  and  barns  and 
ships.  The  smaller  logs  go  to  the  pulp 
mills.  There  they  are  ground  up  to  make 
paper  and  rayon  cloth. 

Of  all  the  goods  sent  from  Norway  to 
other  countries,  one-third  are  products 
made  from  the  forest  trees.  Since  the 
forests  bring  so  much  money  to  Norway, 
and  provide  work  for  so  many  Norwegian 
people,  you  may  be  certain  that  they  are 
well  cared  for.  When  trees  are  cut  down, 
the  Norwegians  make  sure  that  more 
trees  grow  to  take  their  places,  even  if 
they  have  to  plant  baby  trees.  Trees  are 
protected  from  diseases  and  from  fire. 


Norway  spruce 


In  the  Winter, 
logs  are  hauled 
to  the  water’s  edge. 


In  the  Spring,  they  are 
guided  down  the  river 
by  lumberjacks. 


Farming  in  Norway 
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In  Norway,  small  farms  are  found  in 
the  valleys  between  mountains,  and  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  below 
the  evergreen  forest. 

Because  of  the  warmth  brought  to 
Norway  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  grain  crops 
will  ripen  farther  north  here  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world. 

Although  the  soil  in  Norway  is  not  as 
good  as  it  is  in  many  other  countries, 
the  Norwegians  care  for  their  land  well 
and  use  a  great  deal  of  fertilizer  on  it. 
On  account  of  this,  they  can  grow  larger 
crops  to  the  acre  than  are  grown  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Norwegian  farmers  grow  some  oats, 
barley,  rye  and  potatoes.  Most  of  the 
oats  and  barley  is  fed  to  the  cows,  pigs 
and  other  livestock.  The  rye  is  made  into 
flour  and  then  into  rye  bread,  of  which 
the  Norwegians  are  very  fond. 

On  hilly  farms,  most  of  the  work  is 
done  by  hand  and  with  horse-drawn 
implements.  Where  it  is  not  too  hilly, 
tractors  and  other  big  machines  are 
used. 


Farming  in  Norway 
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The  Norwegian  farmers  do  not  use 
their  valley  and  lower  mountain  slope  P 
farmlands  to  pasture  the  cows  and  other 
animals  until  after  the  hay  has  been 
harvested.  \ 

When  warm  weather  comes,  the  ani-  i 
mals  are  driven  up  through  the  forests  ^ 
to  the  grass  lands  high  in  the  mountains.  , 
These  mountain  pastures  are  called 
seters. 

The  men  of  the  farms  return  to  the 
valley  to  look  after  the  crops.  The  C 
women  and  girls  stay  at  the  seters  all  < 
Summer  to  herd  the  cattle  and  milk 
them. 

Most  of  the  milk  is  made  into  cheese. 
This  is  stored  in  a  cool  place,  and  taken  : 
to  the  farm  in  the  Fall.  Butter  is  made  i 
from  the  cream,  but  it  must  be  taken  to 
market  soon  after  it  is  made. 

As  you  can  imagine,  the  women  and 
girls  become  tired  of  staying  on  the 
seters  all  Summer.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  Norwegian  songs  is  called  the 
Seter  Maiden’s  Sunday;  a  very  lonely  Ij 
Sunday,  it  was.  Many  Norwegian  fairy  " 
tales  tell  about  the  adventures  of  the  j 
seter  maidens  and  the  trolls  and  other  * 
imaginary  creatures.  I 


Minding  Cattle  at  a  Seter 


Having  Fun  in  Norway 

Mr.  Brown  took  many  pictures  of  the 
Norwegian  people  at  play.  One  of  their 
favourite  sports  is  hiking.  Often  the 
whole  family — father,  mother  and  chil¬ 
dren — go  on  hikes  together. 

Each  hiker  carries  his  food,  blankets 
and  extra  clothing  in  a  rucksack.  The 
rucksack  is  carefully  packed,  and  strap¬ 
ped  to  the  hiker’s  back. 

Many  families  have  huts  or  small 
cottages  in  the  mountains.  Instead  of 
driving  to  them  in  their  cars,  they  hike 
up  to  them.  On  the  way  they  take  time 
to  enjoy  the  mountain  flowers.  Often 
they  sing  old  Norwegian  songs. 

Another  sport  is  sailing.  Many  grown 
people,  and  even  some  children,  own 
small  sail  boats.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of 
practice  to  learn  how  to  sail  a  boat 
properly,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  of  fun. 
The  Norwegians  often  have  sailing  races. 
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In  Norway  Everyone  Skis 

Skis  were  invented  in  Norway — over  a 
thousand  years  ago!  At  first,  they  were 
not  used  for  sport,  but  for  travelling  in 
the  snow  where  there  were  no  roads  or 
railways.  Often  a  man  would  travel  for 
hundreds  of  miles  on  skis. 

The  skis,  like  snow-shoes,  kept  him 
from  sinking  very  deeply  into  the  snow. 

To-day,  skiing  is  the  favourite  winter 
sport  of  most  Norwegians.  Little  chil¬ 
dren  learn  to  ski  almost  as  soon  as  they 
learn  to  walk.  There  are  special  schools 
where  children  are  taught  to  balance, 
turn,  stop  and  jump  on  skis. 

The  Norwegians  are  fond  of  cross¬ 
country  skiing,  over  specially  marked 
trails.  They  also  enjoy  slalom  skiing,  in 
which  they  zig-zag  down  the  mountain¬ 
side  between  trees  and  rocks.  However, 
the  most  exciting  event  of  the  whole 
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Winter  comes  in  March.  Then  the  ski- 
jumping  contest  is  held,  near  the  City  of 
Oslo.  The  best  skiers  from  different 
countries  compete.  Thousands  of  people 
are  on  hand  to  watch  them. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  practice  to  be 
able  to  jump  on  skis.  To  get  enough 
speed  to  carry  him  through  the  air,  a 
skier  coasts  down  a  steep  slide.  Then  he 
shoots  off  the  end  of  it  into  the  air — flies 
like  a  bird  for  many  feet — and,  at  last, 
makes  a  graceful  landing  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  far  below  his  starting  point. 


The  Buildings  of  Norway 


When  the  Browns  landed  in  Oslo,  they 
were  surprised  to  find  the  buildings  much 
like  those  in  any  large  North  American 
city.  There  were  airy,  modern  apartment 
buildings,  made  of  brick  and  stone. 
There  were  bungalows  and  two-storey 
houses.  Most  of  these,  however,  were 
made  of  wood. 

“That’s  because  there  are  so  many 
trees  in  Norway,”  Mr.  Brown  said. 

A  few  days  later,  they  drove  out  into 

quite 
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different  from  those  seen  along  the 

North  American  highways.  An  Old  Stavkirke 

The  wooden  houses  and  barns  that 
the  Browns  saw  were  in  good  repair, 
but  many  of  them  seemed  very  old 
fashioned.  Some  of  them  had  sod  on 
the  roof,  instead  of  shingles.  It  was 
Summer  and  the  sod  was  green.  In  it, 
bright  flowers  were  in  blossom. 

“There’s  a  roof  garden  for  you,’’  said 
Alan.  “And  there’s  a  goat,  just  as  you 
said,  Dad!” 

Sure  enough.  On  the  sod  roof  of  a  low 
building,  a  goat  was  curled  up,  sleeping 
in  the  warm  sun.  Goats  are  good 
jumpers. 

In  the  small  villages,  the  Browns  saw  | 
houses  and  other  buildings  that  are 
hundreds  of  years  old.  They  were  told 
that  some  of  the  wooden  churches  are 
almost  a  thousand  years  old.  They  are 
called  stavkirker.  The  outside  of  these 
churches  is  covered  with  pointed  wooden 
shingles.  They  project  well  beyond  the 
walls  in  order  to  protect  the  building 
from  snow  and  rain. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


PEOPLE  WHO  DO  THEIR  WORK 

BY  HAND 

To  reach  Lapland,  the  Brown  family 
travelled  on  a  railway  that  goes  farther 
north  than  any  North  American  railway. 
Just  before  they  got  off  the  train,  the  con¬ 
ductor  came  up  to  Susan  and  Alan,  and 
handed  each  of  them  a  slip  of  paper. 
Then  he  smiled,  and  bowed  very  stiffly. 
“This  is  to  show  that  you  have  crossed 
the  Arctic  Circle,”  he  said.  “You  are  now 
in  Lapland.” 

“I  shall  keep  this  all  my  life,”  Susan 
told  him,  as  she  put  the  paper  in  her 
wallet. 

“Thank  you,  sir,  from  both  of  us.  But 
aren’t  we  still  in  Norway?”  Alan  asked. 
“And  if  this  is  Lapland,  where  are  the 
reindeer?” 

The  conductor  explained  that,  al¬ 
though  they  were  in  Norway,  they  were 
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also  in  Lapland.  However,  he  said  that 
to  reach  the  part  of  Lapland  where  the 
reindeer  pasture  in  Summer,  they  would 
have  to  travel  by  bus  many  miles  farther 
north. 


1.  THE  PEOPLE  OF  LAPLAND 


Lapland  is  not  just  one  country.  The 
northern  parts  of  the  countries  of  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  Finland  and  part  of 
northern  Russia  are  all  called  Lapland. 
The  Lapps  (the  people  who  live  in  Lap- 
land)  are  short,  brown-haired  folk,  with 
rather  flat  faces.  They  have  a  language 
of  their  own. 

Lapland  is  a  very  large  place,  with 
not  many  people  living  in  it.  Because 
it  is  so  large,  some  parts  of  it  are  quite 
different  from  other  parts.  In  the  west 
of  Lapland  there  are  high  mountains. 
East  of  the  mountains  are  hills,  narrow 
valleys,  much  marshland,  many  lakes 
and  swift-flowing  rivers.  Most  of  these 
rivers  are  not  safe  for  people  to  travel 
on  in  boats. 

Since  most  of  Lapland  lies  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  the  Summers  are  short. 
There  are  some  warm  days,  but,  in  the 
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Long  ago,  a  deer,  much  like  the  cari¬ 
bou  of  North  America,  was  found  in 
great  numbers  running  wild  in  Lapland. 
The  Lapps  hunted  this  deer.  It  provided 
them  with  both  food  and  shelter.  They 
ate  its  flesh.  From  its  hide  they  made 
tents  to  shelter  them  from  the  weather. 

From  the  deer’s  hide,  the  Lapp  women 
learned  to  make  coats,  or  peskis,  that 
came  down  to  the  knees.  From  it  they 
also  made  high  boots  to  keep  out  the 
wet.  Inside  these  boots,  the  Lapps 
stuffed  dry  grass.  This  helped  to  keep 
their  feet  warm. 

To  keep  the  head  warm,  the  Lapp 


Straw  inside  shoes  makes 
comfortable  walking. 


valleys  and  marshy  places,  there  are  so 
many  mosquitoes  that  people  cannot 
fully  enjoy  the  fine  weather. 

The  Lapland  winter  is  long  and  cold, 
especially  in  the  east,  because  this  part 
is  farthest  from  the  Gulf  Stream.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  snow  for  half  of 
the  year.  The  water  in  the  rivers  is  cold 
— even  in  the  Summer. 

The  Lapp  and  His  Reindeer 


mosquito  larva 


Lapland — Long  Ago 
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women  made  warm  hoods  out  of  deer 
hide.  These  had  a  wide  band  of  fur  that 
stood  out  like  a  small  roof  over  the  eyes. 
This  protected  their  faces  from  the  cold 
and  their  eyes  from  snow-blindness.  To 
sew  this  clothing,  the  Lapp  women  used 
deer  sinew  for  thread. 

The  Lapps  lived  in  tents  of  deer  skin, 
laid  over  a  framework  of  poles.  These 
were  much  like  the  wigwams  made  by 
some  Indian  tribes  of  North  America. 
The  Lapps  made  the  poles  from  the 
trunks  of  stunted  trees  that  grow  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  lower  mountain  slopes 
of  Lapland.  Inside  the  tent,  skins  were 
laid  on  the  ground  to  make  a  warm  floor. 
At  night,  the  Lapps  covered  themselves 
with  robes  of  deer  skin. 

Long  ago,  so  long  that  we  are  not 
sure  when  it  happened,  the  Lapps  began 
to  tame  the  deer.  Then  they  were  even 
more  useful.  While  one  man  held  a  doe 
by  a  leather  halter,  another  man  could 
milk  her.  The  Lapps  found  that  this  deer 
milk  was  rich.  From  it,  they  learned  to 
make  cheese. 


In  Lapland,  men  wear  hats  like  thfese. 


How  the  Lapps  Harness  Reindeer 


pulkka 


sleigh 


Then,  too,  the  Lapps  found  that,  when 
a  deer  was  about  three  years  old,  he 
could  be  trained  to  pull  a  sleigh  across 
the  snow.  To  do  this,  they  coaxed  him  to 
come  close  by  holding  out  salt,  of  which 
he  is  very  fond.  Then  they  quickly  slip¬ 
ped  a  collar  around  his  neck.  To  the 
collar  was  fastened  a  leather  strap.  This 
was  passed  between  the  deer’s  legs,  and 
then  attached  to  the  front  of  the  sleigh. 
The  Lapps  drove  the  deer  with  only  one 
rein,  which  was  tied  to  the  base  of  the 
antlers. 

After  they  learned  to  use  the  deer  in 
this  way,  the  Lapps  called  these  animals 
“reindeer”.  Reindeer  are  harnessed  in 
the  same  way  to-day. 

The  sleigh  that  the  reindeer  has 
learned  to  pull  is  not  at  all  like  the  sleighs 
you  see  in  the  pictures  of  Santa  Claus 
and  his  eight  merry  reindeer.  It  is 
shaped  something  like  a  canoe  in  front, 
but  the  back  is  cut  off  straight.  A 
single  runner  runs  down  the  middle 
of  the  sleigh,  something  like  the  keel  of 
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a  boat.  Over  well-packed  snow,  a  rein¬ 
deer  can  pull  a  load  of  about  300  pounds 
on  this  light  sleigh,  or  pulkka.  With  a 
pulkka  and  one  passenger  he  can  travel 
over  fifty  miles  in  a  day. 

For  ordinary  foot  travel  in  the  winter 
when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  the 
Lapps  use  skis.  Lapp  men  and  women 
can  carry  a  good  load  on  their  backs 
while  travelling  on  skis.  For  taking  a 
supply  of  reindeer  hides  and  reindeer 
horn  to  the  general  store  to  trade  for 
groceries  and  cloth,  they  use  the  rein¬ 
deer  and  pulkka,  of  course. 


The  Lapps  learn 
at  an  early  age 
how  to  travel  on  skis. 


Travel  in  Lapland  in  Summer 


Keeping  Reindeer  in  Lapland  To-day 


There  are  no  wild  reindeer  left  in 
Lapland  now.  Any  of  these  animals 
found  roaming  the  forests  and  Arctic 
pastures  are  tame  reindeer  that  have 
escaped  from  the  herd.  The  Government 
of  Norway  protects  these  reindeer. 
People  are  not  allowed  to  shoot  them  for 
sport. 

Because  reindeer  are  so  useful  and  so 
valuable,  a  rich  Laplander  may  have 
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hundreds  of  them  in  his  herd.  These  are 
sold  mostly  for  their  meat.  The  owner 
brands  the  calves,  just  as  a  North 
American  rancher  brands  his  cattle. 
Government  inspectors  are  sent  up  into 
Lapland  to  see  that  the  herds  are  well 
cared  for,  and  kept  free  of  disease. 

The  Life  of  a  Reindeer  Herder  and  His  Family 

To-day,  most  of  the  reindeer  herders 
have  permanent  homes  in  the  lowlands, 
since  these  are  the  warmest  places  in 
Lapland.  Here,  in  the  Winter,  the  rein¬ 
deer  paw  the  snow  and  ice  away  with 
their  sharp  hooves,  and  feed  on  the  grass 
and  other  plants  beneath. 

However,  pasture  is  not  plentiful  any¬ 
where  in  this  cold  land,  and  the  Lapps 
must  drive  their  reindeer  herds  from 
place  to  place  to  seek  food  where  they 
can.  Lapp  is  an  old  Swedish  word,  mean¬ 
ing  “nomad”,  or  “wanderer”.  So  you 
can  see  how  the  country  got  its  name. 

In  the  Summer,  the  herd  is  taken  up 
through  the  stunted  forests  to  the  moun- 
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tain  pastures.  The  whole  Lapp  family 
moves  with  the  herd.  Tents,  blankets, 
cooking  pots  and  other  things  are  loaded 
on  the  backs  of  some  of  the  reindeer. 
The  lead  animal  wears  a  bell  around  his 
neck,  and  the  other  reindeer  follow. 

The  Lapp  men  and  the  older  boys 
travel  at  the  front  of  the  herd  with  the 
dogs.  They  watch  for  wolves,  which 
might  alarm  the  herd,  cause  the  animals 
to  scatter  and  kill  some  of  them.  Wolves 
are  the  chief  enemies  of  reindeer. 

The  women  and  children  follow  behind 
the  herd.  Usually,  they  take  a  goat  or 
two  along  to  supply  additional  milk.  The 
Lapp  babies  travel  in  a  cradle  made  by 
hollowing  out  a  part  of  a  log  and  lining 
it  with  soft  skins  and  a  pillow  of  eider¬ 
down  (made  from  the  feathers  of  the 
eider-duck).  This  cradle  is  carried  by 
straps  over  the  mother’s  shoulders. 

At  night,  a  halt  is  made.  Tents  are  put 
up  and  supper  cooked.  By  the  time 
everyone  gets  in,  the  tents  are  quite 
crowded.  The  cradle,  with  the  baby  in  it, 
is  hung  up  on  the  side  of  the  tent.  Here 
it  is  out  of  th 


Lapp  mother  and  children 
dressed  in 

reindeer-skin  clothing. 
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When  the  herders  reach  the  mountain 
pastures,  they  usually  live  in  wooden  huts. 

You  may  think  this  is  a  lonely  kind  of 
life.  However,  many  families  travel  to¬ 
gether.  The  boys  are  taught  how  to  care 
for  the  reindeer,  and  often  own  one  or 
more  reindeer  themselves.  The  girls  pick 
berries,  and  learn  to  sew  and  weave. 

The  Lapp  People  of  the  Coast 

Of  course,  not  all  of  the  people  of 
Lapland  herd  reindeer  for  a  living. 
More  than  half  of  them  are  fishermen. 
In  the  season  for  herring  and  cod,  the 
fleets  of  Norwegian  fishing  boats  come 
into  the  harbours  of  Lapland  and  take 
on  the  Lapp  fishermen  as  crew. 

The  Lapps  fish  also  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  Lapland.  Here  they  catch  perch, 
pike  and  salmon.  These  are  called  game 
fish.  Many  sportsmen  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  come  to  Lapland  to  fish  in  these 
cold,  clear,  inland  waters. 


A  Very  Large  Codfish! 


Lake  Fishing  in  Lapland 


Villages,  Towns  and  Cities  of  Lapland 

Because  Lapland  is  so  far  north  that 
crops  cannot  be  grown,  you  might  not 
expect  to  find  many  settlements.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  quite  a  few.  Most  of  these 
are  on  the  coast,  or  on  the  shores  of  lakes. 

A  Lapp  village  may  start  around  a 
market.  Sometimes  this  is  a  trading 
post;  sometimes  a  general  store.  At  one 
time,  all  supplies  were  brought  from  the 
south  by  boat,  and  sold  to  the  store¬ 
keepers.  For  the  return  trip,  these  boats 
were  loaded  with  fish,  reindeer  meat, 
furs  and  reindeer  horns,  from  which 
knife  handles  are  made.  These  goods 
were  sold  in  the  south.  Some  goods  are 
still  brought  into,  and  taken  from  Lap- 
land,  by  boat. 

However,  highways  have  now  been 
built  in  many  parts  of  Lapland.  Goods 
are  carried  to  and  from  many  settle¬ 
ments  by  bus.  The  Browns  were  sur- 


Lapp — in  Winter  Costume 
of  Reindeer  Skin 
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bone-handled  knife 
in  a  decorated 


prised  at  some  of  the  products  for  sale 
on  the  shelves  of  a  general  store  in  Lap- 
land  villages.  They  saw  canned  pine¬ 
apple  and  tomato  juice,  detergents  and 
many  other  things  you  would  not  expect 
the  Lapps  to  buy. 

Every  Lapland  village  has  a  church, 
and,  to-day,  most  of  them  have  a  school, 
as  well.  In  the  good  weather,  many  places 
have  a  daily  mail  service  by  bus. 

Some  villages  and  towns  in  Lapland 
have  started  because  of  near-by  mines. 
Iron,  copper  and  coal  are  mined  in  many 
places,  and  some  short  railway  lines  have 
been  built  to  take  the  ore  out  to  the 
coast  to  be  loaded  onto  ships. 

The  most  northerly  city  in  the  world  is 
Hammerfest.  It  is  on  an  island  just  off 
the  coast  of  Lapland.  Because  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  this  port  is  free  of  ice  all 
the  year  round.  Hammerfest  is  a  busy, 
modern  city,  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
northern  sealing  fleet.  From  Hammer¬ 
fest  are  shipped  fish  and  fish  oil,  reindeer 
skins,  products  from  the  seal,  eider-down 
and  fox  skins. 


bone  sheath 


Going  to  Church  in  Lapland 


More  Reindeer  Products 


Going  to  School  in  Lapland 

Perhaps,  when  you  started  to  school, 
you  found  it  hard  enough  to  learn  to 
read — even  although  you  attended  school 
every  day,  and  were  learning  to  read  a 
language  you  could  already  speak  quite 
well. 

In  Lapland,  the  children  are  not  taught 
to  read  (or  speak)  the  Lapp  language 
when  they  go  to  school.  Their  teacher 
comes  from  the  south  —  from  Norway, 
Finland,  Sweden  or  Russia  (depending 
upon  what  part  of  Lapland  it  is).  The 
children  must  learn  to  speak  and  read 
the  language  the  teacher  knows.  They 
try  hard,  because  they  soon  discover  that 
there  is  much  that  they  can  find  out  by 
reading. 

The  children  of  the  reindeer  herders 
attend  school  only  when  their  families 
are  staying  in  the  lowlands.  Usually, 
they  do  not  have  far  to  go  to  school. 
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Sometimes,  however,  the  nearest  school 
may  be  40  or  50  miles  away.  Then  the 
children  are  sent  to  live,  either  at  the 
school  or  with  a  Lapp  family  near  the 
school,  until  it  is  time  to  go  to  the  high 
pastures  for  the  Summer. 

With  warm  weather  come  school  holi¬ 
days,  just  as  in  North  America.  Many 
Lapp  schools  have  a  closing  concert.  The 
children  wear  their  Sunday  clothes 
(national  dress)  for  the  day.  These  are 
navy  blue,  embroidered  in  bright  red. 

At  Christmas,  every  school  has  a 
Christmas  tree,  and  each  Lapp  child 
brings  a  candle  to  help  decorate  it. 

A  Lapp  House  —  Outside  and  Inside 


The  houses  in  a  Lapp  village,  or  in  a 
well  settled  part  of  Lapland,  are  small, 
clapboard  cabins.  Usually  these  are 
painted  a  bright  colour  —  pink,  blue  or 
green.  Because  the  Winters  are  cold,  the 
windows  are  small.  Often  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  sod  to  help  keep  the  heat 
in. 

Inside,  they  look  much  like  the  pictures 
of  the  inside  of  a  pioneer  cabin  of  North 
America.  Instead  of  a  fire-place,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  big  iron  stove.  The  furni¬ 
ture  is  hand-made,  and  so  are  the 


Red-breasted  merganser 
-a  duck  found  in  Lapland 
and  in  North  America. 


Jingle  bells!  Jingle  bells! 
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brightly-coloured  quilts  and  cushions  on 
the  wooden  bunks  which  serve  as  beds. 
On  the  floor  are  fur  rugs.  Pots  and  pans 
hang  from  nails  on  the  wall  above  the 
stove.  Beside  the  pots  and  pans,  hang 
sharp  knives  with  reindeer  horn  handles. 

Standing  in  a  corner,  there  is  often  a 
loom  made  from  horn.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  loom,  there  is  a  little  sewing- 
machine  which  was  bought  at  the  general 
store.  Not  many  Lapps  depend  alto¬ 
gether  on  the  reindeer  for  clothing  to¬ 
day.  They  like  to  dress  in  bright  woollen 
coats,  scarfs  and  hoods. 

How  would  you  like  to  live  in  Lapland? 

“Thank  you  for  the  pictures,  Mr. 
Brown,”  Jean  MacGregor  said,  when  the 
film  was  finished.  “I  wouldn’t  like  to  live 
in  Lapland,  though.  It’s  too  cold.” 

“Well,  it  would  be  all  right  in  the 
Summer,”  Jimmy  Blain  said.  “And  I’d 
like  to  own  a  reindeer.” 

Then  Paul  stood  up  and  said,  “The 
thing  I  notice  is  that  the  Lapps  are 
becoming  more  like  us  all  the  time.” 

“That’s  true,  Paul,”  Mr.  Brown  said, 
as  he  rolled  up  his  screen.  “Lapland  has 
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In  Summer, 
it  is  never  dark 
in  Lapland. 


a  very  severe  climate.  The  Lapps  can¬ 
not  grow  crops,  and  do  not  have  much 
to  sell  to  other  countries.  Because  of 
this,  they  cannot  buy  many  things  from 
other  countries.  They  have  to  make 
many  of  the  things  they  use.  However, 
living  has  changed  a  great  deal  through 
the  years,  and  may  change  even  more. 
Lapland  has  many  minerals.’' 

Then  David  rose  to  his  feet.  “I  almost 
forgot,”  he  said.  “My  mother  says  we 
should  give  Mr.  Clare  a  vote  of  thanks, 
too.  Mom  thinks  the  Junior  Helpers’ 
Club  is  a  great  idea.  She  hasn’t  had  so 
little  trouble  with  me  before  in  the 
Summer.” 

Everybody  laughed  and  clapped,  as 
David  sat  down. 

Jean  said,  “My  mother  says  the  same 
thing  about  me.  But  she  doesn’t  see  how 
Mr.  Clare  finds  time  to  teach  us.  Dad 
says  that’s  the  nice  part  of  not  having 
to  work.” 

“But  I  do  work,”  Mr.  Clare  said.  “I 
work  very  hard — every  day.” 

“That’s  right.  He  works  on  a  type¬ 
writer,”  Jimmy  said.  “I’ve  seen  him.” 


In  Winter,  it  is  never  light  in  Lapland.  Thousands  of  lights  may  be 
used  around  a  mine  in  the  long  Arctic  nights. 


2.  THE  PEOPLE  OF  EGYPT 

When  they  had  seen  the  movies  that 
Mr.  Smith  took  of  his  trip,  the  Junior 
Helpers  were  anxious  to  see  movies  of 
other  countries. 

“The  way  people  live  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  country  they  live  in,”  Mr. 
Clare  told  the  children.  “We  have  seen 
how  people  live  in  a  low  country,  a  high 
country  and  a  far  northern  country. 
Perhaps  we  can  now  show  a  movie  of 
life  in  a  river  valley.” 

“There’s  a  river  running  through 
Darby,”  Mary  said. 

“Yes,  there  is,”  Mr.  Clare  agreed. 
“We  get  our  water  from  it,  catch  fish  in 
it,  and  go  boating  on  it.  The  river  is 
useful  to  us.  However,  there  is  a  country 
that  depends  almost  entirely  upon  its 
river.  If  it  were  not  for  the  river,  there 
would  be  few  farms  and  houses  there. 
In  fact,  there  would  be  almost  no  life  at 
all.  That  country  is  Egypt.” 

“And  the  river  is  the  River  Nile,  isn’t 
it?”  asked  Barry.  “I  learned  about  that 
at  Sunday  School.” 
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The  water  you  see  in  a  big  river  or  a  lake  came  from  thousands  of 
tiny  streams,  some  of  them  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
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“Right,”  Mr.  Clare  said.  “Well,  how 
would  you  children  like  to  see  a  movie 
about  the  River  Nile  and  the  people  who 
live  along  its  banks?” 

All  the  club  members  said  they  would 
like  that  very  much,  and  Mr.  Clare  sent 
away  for  a  movie  about  Egypt.  This 
film  showed  the  things  you  would  see  if 
you  flew  to  Egypt,  and  travelled  up  the 
River  Nile. 


Where  is  Egypt? 

Egypt  is  halfway  around  the  world 
from  North  America.  If  you  were  flying 
to  Egypt,  you  would  first  fly  over  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Then  you  would  fly  over 
part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  right 
across  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  another 
continent,  called  Africa. 

Egypt  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
Africa.  On  the  north  side  of  Egypt,  is 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  On  the  east,  is 
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Joseph  is  sold 
to  the  traders. 


Find  Egypt  on  the  Map 

the  Red  Sea.  You  have  heard  of  it  in 
Bible  stories.  On  the  west  side  of  Egypt, 
is  the  Libyan  Desert,  and,  away  to  the 
south,  are  some  very  important  moun¬ 
tains. 

Now  find  Egypt  on  the  map  of  Africa. 
What  shape  is  the  country  of  Egypt?  Is 
it  larger,  or  smaller,  than  Canada? 

How  Old  is  Egypt? 

Egypt  is  a  very  old  country.  People 
had  been  living  there  for  thousands  of 
years  before  Jesus  was  born.  You  may 
remember  learning  that  Joseph,  son  of 
Jacob,  was  sold  by  his  brothers,  and 
taken  to  Egypt  to  be  a  slave.  You  may 
remember,  too,  that  when  the  baby  Jesus 
was  in  danger,  Joseph,  his  father,  and 
Mary,  his  mother,  took  him  into  Egypt  to 
save  him  from  King  Herod. 

Some  Egyptians  (the  people  of  Egypt) 
live  in  almost  the  same  way  to-day  as 
they  did  in  Bible  times. 
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A  Land  of  Heat  and  Sand 

Egypt  is  a  warm,  dry  country.  There 
are  no  cold  Winters,  as  there  are  in  many 
parts  of  North  America.  It  hardly  ever 
rains  in  Egypt.  Most  of  this  country  is 
a  sand  desert.  Trees  and  grass  cannot 
grow,  except  on  the  oases.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  do  not  plant  trees  on  the  oases, 
however.  They  use  this  valuable  land 
for  growing  other  crops.  The  largest 
oasis  in  Egypt  is  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Nile  River. 


The  Story  of  the  Nile  River 

Every  child  in  Egypt  is  taught  that 
“Egypt  is  the  Nile”.  This  sounds  like  a 
riddle,  but,  when  you  have  finished  read¬ 
ing  about  Egypt,  you  should  know  what 
it  means. 

The  Nile  River  is  very  long.  It  begins 
in  the  mountains  south  of  Egypt.  It 
flows  right  through  Egypt,  from  south 
to  north,  and  then  empties  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

Every  year  something  happens  to  the 
Nile  River  which  is  very  important  to 
the  Egyptian  people.  In  the  Summer,  it 
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rains  heavily  in  the  mountains,  and  the 
water  runs  down  the  mountains  and 
into  the  Nile  River.  Soil  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides  is  washed  down  into  the  river, 
too,  and  this  mud  is  carried  along  by  the 
water. 

As  the  rain  continues,  more  and  more 
soil  and  water  wash  down,  until  this 
load  is  too  great  for  the  river  to  hold 
between  its  banks.  Then,  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  to  prevent  it,  the  Nile  River 
will  overflow.  Some  of  its  water  will  flow 
out  in  ponds  on  either  side  of  the  river. 
Some  of  the  mud  carried  by  the  river 
flows  out  into  these  ponds,  too,  and  settles 
to  the  bottom. 

When  the  water  dries  up,  the  mud 
remains,  and  forms  a  layer  of  good  soil 
for  growing  crops.  In  all  the  thousands 
of  years  that  the  Nile  River  has  been 
allowed  to  overflow  its  banks,  a  narrow 
strip  of  these  good  soils,  many  feet  deep, 
has  been  built  up. 

The  Nile  River  has  done  something 
else  that  is  very  important  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  people.  Where  the  river  empties 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  it  lays  down 
the  rest  of  its  burden  of  mud.  In  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  the  river  has  built  up 
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land  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  into  the  sea  for  more  than  a 
hundred  miles.  Land,  built  up  at  a  river’s 
mouth  in  this  way,  is  called  a  delta. 

The  delta  of  the  Nile  River  gives  the 
Egyptian  people  some  of  the  best  farm¬ 
ing  land  in  the  world.  More  people  live 
in  Egypt  than  in  the  whole  of  Canada, 
and  most  of  these  Egyptians  live  on  the 
delta  of  the  Nile  River. 


Besides  giving  Egypt  its  farmland,  the 
Nile  River  provides  nearly  all  of  the 
water  for  the  people  of  this  almost  rain¬ 
less  land. 

’he  first  four  letters  To  get  the  best  use  of  this  water, 

If  the  Greek  alphabet  are:  people  had  to  learn  hoW  to  Control  it. 

iipha  beta  gamma  delta  Otherwise,  they  would  have  had  far  too 
J  much  water  over  their  land  for  part  of 

the  year,  and  not  enough  water  for  their 
needs  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Much 
of  the  flood  water  of  the  Nile  would  run 
out  to  sea  and  be  of  no  use  to  them. 

To  control  the  water  of  the  Nile  River 
where  the  banks  were  low,  the  people 
built  dikes  to  prevent  the  water  from 


Why  is  the  fan-shaped 
land  at  a  river’s  mouth 
called  a  delta? 
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overflowing.  At  places  along  these  dikes, 
sluices  were  built.  When  water  is  needed 
for  the  crops,  the  sluice  gates  are  opened, 
and  water  is  let  out  into  canals  and 
ditches  which  have  been  built  through 
the  farmlands. 

When  the  water  in  the  ditches  is  low, 
it  is  necessary  to  pour  more  water  in  from 
the  canals.  Sometimes,  a  pump  driven  by 
a  motor  is  used  to  do  this  work.  Often, 
however,  the  water  is  poured  into  the 
ditch  by  using  a  shaduf.  Shadufs  are 
cheaper  than  a  motor-driven  pump.  They 
have  been  used  in  Egypt  to  do  this  work 
for  thousands  of  years. 

A  shaduf  is  a  long  pole  with  a  leather 
bucket  on  one  end  and  a  weight  on  the 
other.  The  pole  is  balanced  like  a  teeter- 
totter.  The  bucket  is  lowered  into  the 
canal  and  filled.  Then  it  is  raised.  The 
pole  is  swung  around,  and  the  water 
empties  into  the  ditches. 

Instead  of  a  shaduf,  some  people  in 
Egypt  use  a  large  water  wheel  called 
a  sakia.  The  wheel  is  higher  than  a  man’s 
head,  and  has  buckets  or  vases  attached 
to  it.  As  the  wheel  turns,  the  buckets 
dip  down  into  the  canal  and  are  filled. 
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Dams,  such  as  this,  save  water  until  it  is  needed. 
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When  they  come  up  to  the  top,  they 
empty,  and  the  water  flows  into  the 
ditches. 

The  sakia  is  turned  by  another  wheel 
that  sits  flat  on  the  ground  beside  it.  This 
wheel  is  turned  by  a  water  buffalo  who 
plods  around  and  around  all  day  long. 
Often  a  boy  or  girl  has  the  job  of  driving 
the  water  buffalo.  How  would  you  like 
such  a  job? 

To  help  prevent  the  Nile  River  from 
flooding,  as  well  as  to  prevent  a  great 
volume  of  its  water  from  flowing  out  to 
sea,  the  people  built  dams  in  which  water 
could  be  stored.  The  dams  are  filled  dur¬ 
ing  the  flood  season,  and  the  water  is  let 
out,  as  it  is  needed.  There  are  several 
large  dams  on  the  Nile  River. 

Because  this  river  is  controlled,  there 
is  enough  water  to  grow  crops  and  to 
provide  homes  and  food  for  the  animals 
and  many  birds  that  live  along  the  river. 
There  is  enough  water  for  people  to 
drink,  and  to  use  in  their  homes.  There 
is  enough  water  for  boats  to  go  up  and 
down  the  river. 

In  fact,  the  Nile  River  is  so  important 
to  all  living  things  in  Egypt  that  it  is 
sometimes  called  “Father  Nile”. 
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The  fields  of  an  Egyptian  farm  are 
small  and  flat.  On  them,  however,  the 
fellahs  (Egyptian  farmers)  can  raise 
two,  or  even  three,  crops  of  grain  and 
vegetables  each  year.  Isn’t  that  wonder¬ 
ful,  in  a  country  in  which  many  small 
children  have  never  even  seen  rain! 

Tools  for  working  the  Land 

On  some  of  these  farms,  tractors  and 
other  machines,  such  as  you  see  in  our 
country,  are  used.  Yet,  on  others,  the 
work  is  done  with  the  kind  of  tools  that 
were  used  thousands  of  years  ago. 

The  fellahs  use  a  plough  made  of  wood, 
and  pulled  by  donkey,  camel,  buffalo  or 
oxen.  They  cultivate  the  ground  with  a 
hoe,  made  from  a  stick  with  a  piece  of 
metal  fastened  to  its  end.  To  cut  grain, 
they  use  a  sickle.  To  separate  the  grain 
from  the  husks,  they  put  the  sheaves  on 
the  ground  and  drag  a  heavy  object  over 
them.  This  shakes  the  seeds  out.  When 
thrown  into  the  air,  the  kernels  of  grain 
fall  back  to  the  ground,  but  the  husks 
and  the  straw  blow  away. 
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Cutting  Sugar  Cane 


The  fellahs  raise  many  different  crops. 
In  the  Winter,  when  it  is  coolest  in  Egypt, 
wheat,  clover  and  beans  are  grown.  In 
the  Summer,  often  on  the  same  fields, 
sugar  cane  is  an  important  crop.  A  field 
of  sugar  cane  looks  much  like  a  great 
patch  of  bulrushes.  The  Egyptian  chil¬ 
dren  like  to  break  off  a  stalk  of  the  sugar 
cane  plant  and  suck  it.  Can  you  think 
why? 

In  the  Autumn,  several  kinds  of  grain, 
including  rice,  are  grown.  The  kernels 
of  the  grain  are  used  for  food.  The  stalks 
are  often  mixed  with  mud  to  make 
houses.  They  are  also  burned  in  the 
stoves  as  fuel,  for  cooking  and  warmth. 

To  grow  well,  rice  plants  need  a  great 
deal  of  water.  In  fact,  they  are  set  out 
in  water  about  a  foot  deep.  To  do  this, 
the  fields  must  be  flooded.  Some  time 
before  the  rice  is  ready  to  cut,  the  water 
is  allowed  to  run  off. 

Cotton  is  also  raised  on  Egyptian 
farms.  The  seed  is  sown  in  February. 
By  August,  the  cotton  plant  (a  bush 
about  two  feet  high)  has  blossomed  and 
formed  a  ball  in  which  the  cotton  seeds 
ripen.  Each  seed  is  fastened  to  downy 
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threads,  something  like  those  of  the  milk¬ 
weed  or  dandelion.  When  the  ball  bursts, 
men,  women  and  children  gather  the 
fluffy,  white  down.  It  is  packed  into 
bundles,  or  bales. 

These  cotton  bales  are  sent  to  a 
factory  where  the  seeds  are  pulled 
from  the  down.  Then  the  cotton 
bales  are  shipped  to  Egyptian  factories 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  world  where,  in 
some  factories,  the  down  is  spun  into 
thread,  and  the  thread  is  woven  into 
cotton  cloth.  Have  you  ever  worn  a  cotton 
blouse  or  a  cotton  shirt? 

Cotton  grown  on  the  delta  of  the  Nile 
River  is  stronger  and  better  than  that 
grown  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world. 

There  are  many  market  gardens  along 
the  Nile  River  and  on  its  delta.  On  these, 
the  fellahs  raise  onions,  tomatoes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  cauliflowers,  asparagus,  spinach 
and  lettuce,  just  as  we  do  in  our  country. 
Then  there  are  fruit  farms,  on  which  are 
grown  dates,  oranges,  citron,  figs,  grapes, 
apricots,  peaches,  bananas,  melons,  mul¬ 
berries  and  strawberries. 

There  are  rose  farms,  too.  From  the 
roses,  the  Egyptians  make  rose  water. 


cotton,  bud, 
flowers  and  bolls 
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This  is  shipped  to  many  different  coun¬ 
tries.  Another  plant  grown  in  Egypt 
along  the  Nile  is  the  privet  (henna). 
This  looks  much  like  the  privet  bushes 
which  people  in  our  country  grow  for 
hedges.  From  the  roots  and  stems  of  the 
Egyptian  privet,  however,  the  fellahs 
get  a  bright  red  dye.  It  was  an  Egyptian 
custom  to  put  henna  dye  on  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
Women  and  children  painted  their  finger 
nails  and  toe  nails  with  henna  dye.  It 
was  used,  also,  to  colour  the  hair  of  old 
ladies  and  the  tails  of  horses.  Even 
to-day,  henna  is  important  as  a  dye, 
and  not  only  in  Egypt. 


Houses  in  Egypt 

People  usually  make  their  houses  out 
of  materials  that  are  the  easiest  to  get 
(or  the  cheapest  to  buy).  In  the  Arctic, 
the  Eskimos  sometimes  use  snow  for  a 
house.  The  Indians  of  the  forests  of 
British  Columbia  use  lumber  for  their 
dwellings. 

In  Egypt,  it  never  snows,  and  there  are 
no  forests  to  provide  lumber  for  houses. 
Stone  and  clay  bricks  cost  a  great  deal, 
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and  the  fellahs  have  not  much  money. 
For  these  reasons  they  build  their 
houses  out  of  mud  bricks.  Mud  is  a  good 
material  to  use  for  an  Egyptian  house, 
because  it  does  not  cost  anything,  and 
there  are  no  heavy  rains  to  wash  it  away. 

The  house  of  a  fellah  is  quite  easy 
to  build.  It  has  no  basement,  plumbing 
or  electricity.  Often  the  fellah  builds  his 
house  all  by  himself.  Sometimes  a  neigh¬ 
bour  helps  him. 

First  the  fellah  makes  the  bricks  by 
mixing  a  special  kind  of  mud  with  reeds 
or  grain  stalks.  He  shapes  each  brick  by 
packing  some  of  the  mixture  into  a  little 
wooden  box.  Then  he  takes  the  mud 
form  off,  and  sets  the  brick  in  the  sun 
to  dry. 

The  fellah  begins  to  build  his  house 
by  laying  the  mud  brick  walls.  He  uses 
mud  to  plaster  in  between  the  bricks. 
He  makes  the  roof  by  laying  palm-tree 
poles  across  the  top  of  the  walls.  On 
the  poles,  he  lays  palm  leaves,  to  keep 
out  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Often,  jars, 
bags  and  tools  are  kept  on  top  of  the 
house.  Chickens  and  ducks  find  this  flat 
roof  a  good  place  on  which  to  roost. 
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and  some  have  three-furrow  ploughs  drawn  by  tractors. 
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The  windows  are  holes  in  the  walls 
with  no  glass  in  them.  Some  houses  have 
wooden  doors;  others  have  a  mat  woven 
from  reeds  hung  over  the  opening. 

Inside  most  of  these  houses,  there  are 
only  two  rooms.  The  family  lives  in  one. 
Usually,  the  goats,  sheep  and  other 
animals  live  in  the  other.  Water  for  use 
in  the  house  is  carried  from  the  ditches 
in  large  earthenware  jars.  The  women 
learn  to  carry  these  jars  of  water  on  their 
heads.  In  many  Egyptian  villages,  men 
make  a  business  of  filling  large  skin 
bags  with  water  and  selling  it  from  door 
to  door. 

The  fellah  lights  his  house  with  a  coal- 
oil  lamp.  On  the  earth  floor  are  laid 
reed  mats.  The  stove  is  a  large  clay  box 
in  which  dried  corn  stalks  are  burned. 
Sometimes,  on  cool  Winter  nights,  some 
members  of  the  family  sleep  on  top  of 
the  stove,  which  is  quite  warm,  even 
though  the  fire  has  gone  out. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  to  bring 
water  and  electric  power  to  many  of  the 
villages,  and  to  help  the  fellahs  make  a 
better  living  without  so  much  work. 


A  Village  Market  Place 

Usually,  the  fellahs’  houses  are  built 
close  together  to  form  small  villages. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  an  Egyptian 
village  is  the  square,  or  market  place. 

The  merchants  in  the  market  place  do 
not  arrange  their  goods  on  counters  and 
shelves,  as  our  storekeepers  do.  Because 
there  is  no  rain  and  no  very  strong  wind, 
they  can  spread  things  out  in  the  open 
air.  Fruit,  vegetables,  sweets  and  other 
goods  are  piled  on  tables  or  benches,  or 
sometimes  on  the  ground.  The  prices 
are  not  marked  on  these  things.  When 
a  customer  comes,  there  is  usually  an 
argument  until  seller  and  buyer  agree 
on  the  amount  to  be  paid. 

Although  there  are  factories  in  the 
large  cities,  many  of  the  things  the 
Egyptians  use  are  made  by  hand.  In 
the  market  place,  hand  craftsmen  may 
be  seen  sitting  on  the  ground  in  their 
white  robes.  The  shoemaker  has  no 
sewing-machine.  He  cuts  out  the  leather, 
and  sews  it  carefully  by  hand.  This 
leather  is  of  many  different  colours. 

Near  the  shoemaker,  you  may  find 
the  potter,  busy  making  pots,  jars  and 
vases  from  a  special  clay  found  near  the 
Nile  River.  He  puts  the  soft,  wet  clay 


Different  Climates 
—Different  Shoes— 


Dutch  Shoes 
for  Damp  Fields 


Japanese  platform  shoes 
protect  the  feet 
from  snow  and  mud. 


Reindeer-hide  moccasins 
stuffed  with  straw 
keep  the  Lapps’ 
feet  warm. 


Egyptian  shoes  protect 
the  soles  of  the  feet 
from  injury  and  heat. 
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centring  on  the  wheel 
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on  a  wheel  which  looks  like  the  top  of  a 
small,  round  table.  Underneath,  there  is 
a  pedal,  which  the  potter  works  with  his 
foot  to  make  the  wheel  turn.  As  the  clay 
turns,  the  potter  cups  his  hands  around 
it,  and  moulds  it  according  to  the  shape 
needed.  To  help  him  shape  it,  he  places 
his  fingers  inside,  and  hollows  out  the 
clay  as  it  turns  on  the  wheel.  The  potter 
must  work  very  fast,  and  be  very  skilful 
with  his  hands.  Often  a  crowd  of  children 
will  gather  to  watch  him  make  jars, 
bowls  and  other  things  on  his  wheel. 

The  potter’s  wheel  is  still  used  in 
modern  factories,  but  there  it  is  turned 
by  electricity. 

The  Children  of  Egypt 

Egyptian  children  are  full  of  fun,  and 
like  to  play  games,  just  as  much  as  you 
do.  They  cannot  play  ice-hockey  or  go 
snow-skiing,  of  course,  because  there  is 
no  ice  and  snow  along  the  Nile  River. 
They  are  not  very  fond  of  running- 
games,  either,  because  it  is  usually  too 
hot  for  these  sports  in  Egypt. 

Egyptian  girls  and  boys  like  to  swim 
in  the  Nile  River.  They  are  very  fond 
of  music  and  dancing,  too. 
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Egyptian  Children 


In  the  streets  of  the  cities  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  Cairo,  and  in  the  villages,  too, 
there  are  many  interesting  things  for 
children  to  see.  There  are  men  with 
dancing  monkeys,  jugglers  and  acrobats 
who  do  tricks,  and  flute-players  who  sit 
on  the  ground. 

Children  who  live  on  farms  often  work 
very  hard.  They  help  their  parents  plant 
and  harvest  crops  in  the  fields.  They 
learn  to  drive  donkeys  and  water  buffa¬ 
loes.  They  watch  the  sheep  to  see  that 
they  do  not  stray.  One  of  their  biggest 
jobs  is  picking  the  little  fluff  balls  off 
the  cotton  plants  when  they  are  ripe. 

Egyptian  children  go  to  school,  and 
there  learn  to  read  and  write.  The  girls 
learn  sewing,  cooking  and  handwork,  as 
well.  The  boys  learn  how  to  make  chairs, 
tables  and  other  useful  articles. 


The  Nile  River  as  a  Highway 

Although  there  are  bus  routes  and 
railways  along  the  river,  many  people 
have  not  enough  money  to  make  use  of 
them.  The  Nile  itself  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  highway  of  Egypt. 


Tending  Water  Buffalo 


The  stork  summers 
in  Europe, 
and  winters 
in  Egypt. 
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How  would  you  like 
to  make  what  you  want 
to  say  in  pictures, 
instead  of  writing  it? 
The  Egyptians  made 
pictures  like  these 
5,000  years  ago 
on  clay  tablets. 


Many  different  kinds  of  boats  go  up 
and  down  the  Nile,  but  the  commonest 
of  these  is  the  felucca.  The  felucca  is  a 
small  sailing-ship  with  a  very  high  mast. 
It  can  drift  down  the  river  to  the  sea 
with  the  current.  When  it  is  going  up  the 
Nile,  into  the  heart  of  Egypt,  a  large 
sail  is  put  up,  and  the  felucca  is  driveil 
along  by  the  wind. 

If  you  were  to  sail  down  the  Nile  in 
a  felucca,  you  would  see  many  strange 
things.  Besides  the  date-palm  trees,  the 
farms  and  the  villages  of  mud  houses, 
you  would  see  the  ruins  of  temples  that 
were  built  thousands  of  years  ago.  In 
these  temples  are  large,  stone  statues 
of  ancient  kings. 

Near  the  City  of  Cairo  you  would  see 
the  Great  Pyramids.  They,  too,  were 
built  of  stone  many  thousands  of  years 
ago.  They  are  square  at  the  bottom,  and 
come  to  a  point  at  the  top,  which  is  higher 
than  twelve  telephone  poles  standing  one 
on  top  of  another. 

For  many  years,  people  did  not  know 
why  the  Pyramids  had  been  built.  Then 
men  broke  into  them,  and  learned  that 
they  were  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egyptian 


Egyptian  Pyramids 
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Living  Along  the  Nile 


Near  the  Pyramids,  is  a  large  stone 
statue,  called  the  Great  Sphinx.  It  has 
the  head  of  a  person  and  the  body  of  a 
lion.  The  body  of  the  Great  Sphinx  is  as 
long  as  a  movie  theatre,  yet  it  was 
carved  from  one  piece  of  stone! 

"EGYPT  IS  THE  NILE” 

When  the  Junior  Helpers  had  seen  the 
film,  Mr.  Clare  asked,  “What  do  you 
think  the  Egyptians  mean  when  they 
say  ‘Egypt  is  the  Nile’?” 

“Well,”  said  Jimmy,  “the  Nile  River 
has  made  land.  It  has  built  up  the  delta 
where  most  of  the  people  live.” 

“Yes,  and  it  provides  good  soil  and 
water  to  grow  crops,”  added  David. 

“The  Egyptian  fellahs  build  their 
houses  from  mud  bricks.  They  catch 
fish  in  the  river,  and  make  sandals  from 
the  reeds  that  grow  along  it,”  Jean  said. 

“Long  ago,  the  Egyptians  made  paper 
from  these  reeds.  I  read  about  that  in 
the  Sunday  School  paper,”  said  Barry, 
who  was  fond  of  reading. 


After  the  Egyptians  learned 
how  to  make  paper, 
they  drew  their  pictures 
faster  and  made  them  smaller. 
Then  they  began  to  use  letters 
like  those  below. 


The  Great  Sphinx 
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A  Huge,  Very  Old  Statue 
Carved  out  of 
a  Rocky  Hillside 
in  Egypt 


The  People  of  Egypt 

“All  these  things  are  true,”  Mr.  Clare 
told  the  children.  “If  it  were  not  for  the 
Nile  River,  people  in  Egypt  could  not 
earn  a  living.  But  most  people  in  Egypt 
work  harder  for  their  living  than  we  do 
in  our  country.  Can  you  think  why?” 

“Because  so  much  of  their  work  has 
to  be  done  by  hand?”  suggested  Jean. 

“Yes,  that’s  one  reason,”  said  Mr. 
Clare.  “But  why  do  you  think  they  work 
so  much  by  hand?” 

Barry  thought  it  must  be  because  they 
liked  that  way  of  working.  However, 
Jimmy  had  a  different  idea. 

“Perhaps  they  haven’t  enough  mach¬ 
ines  to  do  the  work  for  them,”  he  said. 

“Right,”  said  Mr.  Clare.  “Most  of 
these  people  can’t  afford  to  buy  farm 
tractors  or  the  gasoline  to  run  them. 
Until  there  are  more  dams  on  the  Nile 
to  hold  back  the  water,  they  won’t  be 
able  to  have  hydro-electric  power  to  run 
other  machines  they  need.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  will  have  to  lend  the  Egyptians  the 
money  to  build  these  dams.” 


3.  PEOPLE  OF  THE  TROPICAL  JUNGLE 

The  Junior  Helpers  enjoyed  the  film 
about  Egypt  so  much  that  they  asked 
Mr.  Clare  if  he  had  more  film-stories. 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Clare  said.  “I  have  a  film 
about  a  part  of  the  world  in  which 
people  have  even  fewer  tools  than  the 
farmers  of  the  Nile  valley.  This  film 
was  made  by  a  friend  of  mine.  He  lives 
in  a  tropical  jungle.” 

“Oh,  a  jungle!”  exclaimed  Olga. 
“That’s  where  the  snakes  are  as  long  as 
houses  and  swallow  you  whole!” 

“It  rains  all  the  time  in  the  jungle 
and  people  live  in  grass  houses.  When 
they  want  to  visit  their  neighbours,  they 
just  swing  through  the  trees  on  vines,” 
said  Barry.  “I’ve  read  all  about  jungles.” 

Mr.  Clare  held  up  his  hand  to  stop 
them.  “Some  of  these  things  that  you 
say  about  jungles  aren’t  quite  true,”  he 
said.  “Let’s  run  the  film  through,  and 
find  out  how  people  really  do  live  in 
a  tropical  jungle.” 
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Egyptians  used 
beautifully  decorated 
coffins  shaped  something 
like  a  human  being. 


Where  and  What  is  a  Tropical  Jungle? 

If  you  look  at  a  globe  of  the  World, 
you  will  see  a  line  running  around  its 
centre.  This  line  is  called  the  Equator. 
The  part  of  the  World  on  either  side, 
near  the  Equator,  is  called  the  Tropics. 
Here,  all  year  round,  the  sun  shines  al¬ 
most  straight  down.  This  makes  it  very 
hot.  In  most  parts  of  the  Tropics,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  rain  at  certain  times 
of  the  year. 

The  heat  and  the  rain  make  plants, 
vines  and  trees  grow  rapidly,  and  very 
close  together.  In  places,  the  growth  is 
so  thick  that  men  can  hardly  cut  a  path 
through  it  with  heavy  knives.  Places 
with  such  a  dense  growth  are  called 
jungles.  There  are  many  different 
jungles  in  the  World,  but  most  of  these 
are  found  in  the  Tropics. 
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The  natives  of  tropical  jungles  have 
black  or  brown  skins.  However,  in  some 
jungles  you  may  find  white  men  living, 
too.  Many  of  these  white  people  are 
missionaries.  They  have  built  schools, 
hospitals  and  churches  in  the  jungle. 
They  have  taught  the  natives  to  read 
and  write,  and  have  told  them  about 
Jesus.  There  are  other  jungles  which 
few  white  men  have  visited.  Here  the 
native  people  live  in  much  the  same  way 
as  they  did  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

This  kind  of  jungle  was  shown  in  the 
movie  that  Mr.  Clare’s  friend  had  made. 
It  told  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  Choco 
Indians,  who  live  in  a  tropical  jungle  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  Continent 
of  South  America.  Can  you  find  South 
America  on  the  map? 


A  Land  of  Trees,  Plants  and  Flowers 


orchid 


In  a  tropical  jungle,  there  are  trees 
that  stretch  straight  up,  as  high  as  five 
telephone  poles.  Some  trees,  such  as  the 
mahogany  tree,  have  very  hard  wood. 
You  may  have  seen  tables  and  chairs 
made  of  mahogany  wood.  The  balsa 
tree,  however,  has  wood  that  is  as  easy  to 
cut  as  cardboard.  The  natives  use  balsa 
logs  to  make  rafts.  They  carve  statues 
from  them.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  model 
airplanes  made  of  balsa  wood. 

Coconut  palm  trees  grow  in  a  tropical 
jungle,  also.  You  will  see  that  this  tree 
is  very  useful  to  the  native  people. 

A  tropical  jungle  is  hot,  damp  and 
steamy.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are 
covered  with  moss.  From  the  tree 
branches  Spanish  moss  hangs  in  heavy 
masses.  In  many  places,  orchids  twine 
their  stems  around  the  tree  branches 
and  cover  them  with  sweet-smelling 
orchid  flowers. 

Plants,  such  as  the  poinsettia,  that  we 
grow  inside  our  houses  in  pots,  grow 
wild  in  the  jungle.  Not  only  that,  they 
grow  at  least  ten  times  as  high! 
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The  nut  of  the  coconut  grows  in  a  thick,  fibrous  shell. 


Swim  and  Crawl 

Many  kinds  of  birds  live  in  the  tropi¬ 
cal  jungle.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the 
heron  and  the  Canada  goose,  build  their 
nests  and  raise  their  families  in  the 
North  and  spend  only  the  Winters  in 
the  Tropics. 

However,  many  strange  and  beautiful 
birds  live  in  the  jungle  all  year  round. 
From  the  trees  come  the  shrill  screams 
of  the  macaw — a  yellow  and  blue  parrot, 
with  a  hooked  bill  and  a  long,  beautiful 
tail.  Other  kinds  of  parrots  jabber  down 
from  their  tree  homes.  So  does  a  comical- 
looking  bird  with  a  short,  black  body 
and  an  orange  bill  half  as  long  as  your 
ruler.  He  is  a  toucan. 

Birds  are  not  the  only  creatures  that 
have  a  tree-view  of  the  jungle.  An 
animal  that  looks  something  like  a  small 
bear  travels  by  walking  upside  down  on 
the  under  side  of  tree  branches.  He  can 
do  this  because  he  has  claws  shaped  like 
hooks.  This  animal  is  the  three-toed 
sloth. 


parrot 


macaws 


flamingoes 


Jungle  Creatures  that  Fly,  Walk,  Climb, 


toucans 
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From  the  trees,  also,  dozens  of  mon¬ 
keys  chatter.  If  you  disturb  them,  they 
are  likely  to  drop  twigs,  or  even  coconuts 
down  on  your  head.  Many  kinds  of 
snakes  (some  as  thin  as  your  lead  pencil, 
others  as  big  around  as  an  automobile 
inner  tube  and  as  long  as  a  room)  spend 
their  entire  lives  in  and  among  the  trees 
of  the  jungle. 

Many  creatures,  however,  live  on  the 
ground.  The  puma,  the  jaguar  and  the 
ocelot  stalk  through  the  jungle  by  day. 
So  does  the  armadillo.  He  is  an  animal 
with  a  long  nose,  big  ears  and  a  long 
tail.  To  protect  him  against  other  jungle 
animals,  he  is  fitted  with  a  coat  of 
armour,  something  like  that  of  the  turtle. 

As  these  animals  make  their  way 
through  the  jungle,  they  startle  hundreds 
of  kinds  of  beautifully-coloured  butter¬ 
flies,  as  well  as  many  kinds  of  flies  and 
clouds  of  mosquitoes. 

Many  kinds  of  scorpions  live  in  the 
jungle.  These  spider-like  creatures  catch 
their  prey  in  their  stout  claws,  flip  their 


puma 


ocelot 


When  in"  danger,  the  armadillo  rolls  himself  up  into  an 
armour-covered  ball.  — i/l / , 


ant-eater 


peccary 


spicier  monkey 


howler  monkey 


How  People  Live  in  the  Jungle 

Because  the  climate  is  so  different 
from  ours,  life  in  the  jungle  is  very 
different  from  our  life.  In  some  ways  it 
is  very  pleasant,  but,  in  other  ways,  it  is 
unpleasant. 

Imagine  you  are  a  Choco  Indian  boy 
or  girl. 

In  the  first  place,  you  would  dress 
differently  from  children  who  live  in 
colder  climates.  You  wouldn’t  need  warm 
dresses,  jeans,  coats,  or  even  shoes.  All 
year  round,  you  would  wear  only  a  loose- 
fitting,  cool  dress,  or  even  just  a  cloth 
around  your  hips.  Your  mother  would 
weave  this  cloth  from  the  fibres  of  the 
cotton  plant. 

Choco  boys  and  girls  paint  their  faces 
and  parts  of  their  bodies  with  dyes  made 
from  the  juices  of  plants.  The  boys 
paint  rings  around  their  arms  and  legs. 
The  girls  paint  their  chins.  They  also 
wear  necklaces  and  bracelets  which  they 
make  from  shells  and  pretty  coloured 
stones.  Often  they  “dress  up”  by  putting 
an  orchid  or  some  other  beautiful  flower 
in  their  hair. 
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Choco’s  Village 
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Chocos  do  not  need  large  houses,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  live  outside  a  great  deal 
of  the  time.  They  need  a  house  for 
shelter  from  rain,  and  to  sleep  in  at  night. 

Everything  needed  to  build  a  jungle 
house  is  growing  right  in  the  jungle. 
The  Choco  father  doesn’t  hire  a  carpen¬ 
ter,  or  a  bricklayer,  or  any  other  work¬ 
man.  Neighbours  come  to  help  him  build 
his  house.  When  it  is  finished,  he  invites 
all  the  neighbours  to  a  party. 

The  floor,  a  platform  of  wood,  is  about 
six  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  supported 
by  posts,  and  posts  also  support  the  roof. 
A  house  built  in  this  way  is  drier  than  if 
on  the  ground.  Snakes  and  other  crawl¬ 
ing  creatures  cannot  get  into  such  a 
house  easily. 

The  floor  and  the  roof  are  made  of 
coconut-palm  logs.  These  are  split  i 
half.  Over  the  logs  of  the  roof,  wide 
palm  leaves  are  laid  like  shingles  to  keep 
out  the  rain.  There  may  be  no  walls,  and 
usually  there  is  only  one  room. 
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Choco  Houses 
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Tropical  Forest  at  Night 
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At  night,  the  family  sleeps  in  ham¬ 
mocks  that  the  mother  weaves  from  the 
stems  of  vines.  A  piece  of  the  trunk  of 
a  big  tree  makes  a  round  table.  Pieces 
of  smaller  tree  trunks  are  used  for  chairs. 
The  stove  is  made  of  clay,  and  shaped  like 
a  box. 

The  Choco  Indians  seldom  need  a  light 
in  their  houses.  Everybody  goes  to  bed 
when  the  sun  goes  down,  and  gets  up 
when  the  sun  rises.  When  they  want  a 
light  at  night,  they  make  candles  from 
the  seeds  of  the  castor-oil  plant.  These 
seeds  are  a  little  larger  than  navy  beans. 
The  Indians  string  them  on  splinters  of 
hard  wood  about  a  foot  long.  The  “candle 
stick”  is  set  firmly  in  the  floor  and 
lighted.  The  splinter  serves  as  a  candle 
wick. 

When  the  Chocos  have  to  make  a 
journey  by  night,  they  light  their  way  by 
carrying  torches  made  from  the  branches 
of  the  Candlewood,  or  Torchwood,  tree. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  has  a  great  deal  of 


Gourds 
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resin  in  it,  and  burns  well.  It  is  used  for 
fuel,  as  well  as  for  light. 

When  the  Chocos  need  dishes,  they 
pick  gourds  off  the  jungle  trees.  This 
round  fruit  has  a  thick,  shiny,  outer  shell. 
When  this  dries,  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  a 
bone!  Some  gourds  are  long  and  narrow. 
Their  shells  are  used  to  make  spoons. 
Gourds  the  size  of  baseballs  are  used  for 
cups.  Fine  bowls  can  be  made  from  the 
shells  of  gourds  as  large  as  footballs. 

The  Choco  women  keep  their  houses 
clean  and  neat.  They  sweep  the  floor 
often  and  sprinkle  water  on  it  to  keep 
down  the  dust.  Sometimes  they  mix  with 
the  water  the  juice  of  a  tree  that  helps 
to  keep  insects  away. 

The  Choco  mother  has  no  washing 
machine.  She  takes  the  family  washing 
to  the  river  and  scrubs  each  piece  on  the 
rocks.  Sometimes,  she  rubs  the  clothes 
with  papaya  leaves.  This  bleaches  them 
white.  To  dry  the  clothes,  she  spreads 
them  on  the  stones  or  grass  in  the  hot 
sun. 


bowl  and  spoon 
made  from  gourds 


Feeding  a  Family  in  the  Jungle 


A  Stalk  of  Bananas  Growing 


If  you  were  a  Choco  Indian  child,  one 
thing  is  sure.  Your  mother  would  never 
send  you  to  the  store  to  buy  a  can  of 
peas  or  a  pound  of  meat,  or  anything 
else.  There  are  no  stores  in  the  jungle 
where  the  Choco  Indians  live.  Every 
family  must  raise  or  find  its  own  food. 

Around  the  house  there  is  a  clearing 
in  the  jungle.  Here  the  children  work 
with  their  parents  to  grow  bananas, 
sugar  cane,  rice  and  corn.  The  tools  are 
made  of  hard  wood.  Because  the  jungle 
climate  is  hot  and  wet,  the  crops  grow 
very  quickly.  There  may  even  be  two  or 
three  crops  in  one  year. 

Bananas  are  one  of  the  most  useful 
fruits  of  the  jungle.  The  natives  some¬ 
times  eat  them  raw,  just  as  we  do.  More 
often,  they  cook  them.  When  a  Choco 
Indian  mother  gets  up  in  the  morning, 
she  puts  some  very  ripe  bananas  in  the 
hot  ashes  in  the  clay  stove.  These  roast 
while  the  whole  family  goes  down  to  the 
river  to  bathe.  After  the  swim,  the 
bananas  are  taken  from  the  ashes,  peeled, 
and  eaten. 


IlChoco  Market  by  the  River 


\ 
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What  the  Choco  Indians  Eat 


Choco  Woman  ( 
Carrying  Bananas 


Rice  is  stored  in  boxes  inside  the  house. 
When  the  Choco  housewife  wants  to  use 
it,  she  separates  the  grain  from  the 
husks  by  pounding  it.  Then  she  shakes 
it  in  a  large  wooden  dish  and  lets  the 
wind  blow  away  the  husks  and  any  bits 
of  straw. 

In  the  yard  around  the  house,  are 
chickens,  ducks  and  pigs.  These  provide 
food  for  the  Chocos.  At  night,  and  in 
rainy  weather,  the  animals  go  under  the 
house  for  shelter. 

The  Choco  Indians  do  not  eat  the  kind 
of  bread  we  eat.  However,  they  have  a 
very  useful  tree  called  the  breadfruit 
tree. 

Breadfruit  is  round,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  football.  It  can  be  cooked  in 
different  ways.  Sometimes  it  is  baked 
and  eaten  as  a  vegetable;  sometimes  it  is 
made  into  a  pudding,  or  even  into 
biscuits. 

Another  fruit  that  is  found  in  the 
jungle  is  the  papaya.  It  grows  on  a  small, 
broad-leaved  tree.  The  papaya  fruit  is 
large,  and  tastes  something  like  cante- 
loupe. 


machete 


balsa-wood  raft 


breadfruit 
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You  may  have  seen  avocados  in  your 
fruit  store.  These  cost  quite  a  lot, 
because  they  are  shipped  by  truck  from 
the  avocado  farms  of  the  South.  The 
Choco  Indians  can  go  into  the  jungle  and 
pick  a  basket  of  avocados  in  a  few 
minutes. 

These  Indians  get  much  of  their  food 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  For  hunting, 
they  use  a  blowpipe,  like  a  pea-shooter, 
made  out  of  a  long,  hollow  stick.  Through 
this  pipe,  they  blow  poison-darts.  They 
get  the  poison  from  the  skin  of  a  jungle 
toad.  This  poison  does  not  make  the 
game  unfit  for  humans  to  eat.  They  also 
hunt  with  bows  and  arrows,  much  like 
those  used  by  the  Indians  of  North 
America. 

The  Chocos  use  spears  to  catch  turtles 
and  large  fish.  Sometimes  they  spread 
the  toad  poison  over  the  water  of  the 
river.  This  makes  the  fish  move  slowly. 
Then  they  are  easy  to  spear. 


Travelling  in  the  Jungle 

There  are  no  railways,  highways  or 
roads  through  the  jungle.  There  are 
only  narrow,  winding  paths  that  have 
been  cut  through  the  thick  undergrowth. 

If  a  Choco  child  goes  hunting  with  his 
father,  or  goes  to  visit  a  friend,  he  walks 
or  runs  along  a  jungle  path. 

To  travel  on  the  river,  the  Chocos  use 
a  cayuco.  This  is  a  canoe,  made  by  hol¬ 
lowing  out  a  large  tree  trunk.  The 
paddle  is  made  of  mahogany. 

The  cayuco  is  rather  narrow,  and  tips 
easily.  Many  Choco  boys  and  girls  have 
cayucos  of  their  own.  They  handle  them 
as  easily  as  you  handle  a  bicycle. 


Play  in  the  Jungle 

Choco  children  cannot  watch  televi¬ 
sion,  go  to  the  movies,  or  even  read 
books.  They  must  depend  upon  them¬ 
selves  and  upon  the  jungle  for  amuse¬ 
ment. 
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Choco  dug-outs 


Choco  Indians  enjoy  swimming. 
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One  of  their  favourite  sports  is  swim¬ 
ming.  The  whole  family  takes  a  dip  in 
the  river  before  breakfast.  The  children 
swim  three  or  four  times  during  the  day, 
and  again,  just  before  they  go  to  bed. 

Dancing  is  another  favourite  pastime 
of  the  Chocos.  They  have  many  different 
dances.  Some  of  these  are  supposed  to 
drive  away  evil  spirits.  Others  tell  a 
story  of  something  that  happened  in  the 
past. 

The  Choco  children — and  their  parents, 
too — are  fond  of  stories.  They  have  no 
books,  but  some  members  of  the  Choco 
tribe  are  “story-tellers”.  When  a  story¬ 
teller  visits  a  house,  he  sits  on  the  floor 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  members 
of  the  family  and  their  neighbours  crowd 
around  him  to  listen  to  his  tales  of  brave 
deeds  of  the  tribe  and  about  the  good 
and  evil  spirits  in  whom  these  Indians 
believe. 
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Keeping  Well  in  the  Jungle 


Choco  Medicine  Man  with  Patient 


In  many  parts  of  the  jungle  of  the 
Choco  Indians,  there  are  no  doctors, 
nurses  or  hospitals.  When  one  of  the 
natives  is  sick  or  injured,  he  calls  on  the 
medicine-man. 

The  medicine-man  is  one  of  the  clev¬ 
erest  men  of  the  tribe.  He  has  learned 
about  different  plants  that  can  be  used 
as  medicine.  He  has  studied  with  medi¬ 
cine  men  of  other  tribes.  These  men  have 
taught  him  what  they  have  learned  about 
curing  the  sick. 

The  medicine-man  must  know  about 
evil  spirits.  Many  Chocos  believe  that 
when  a  person  is  sick  he  has  an  evil  spirit 
inside  him.  It  is  the  job  of  the  medicine¬ 
man  to  drive  it  out. 

A  Choco  child  carries  at  all  times  a 
small  medicine  stick.  It  is  supposed  to 
keep  children  free  from  disease.  The 
medicine-man  gives  each  child  such  a 
stick  when  he  is  small,  and  warns  him 
never  to  lose  it  or  give  it  away. 


The  Best  Place  to  Live 


Arabs 


After  they  had  seen  the  film  about  the 
jungle,  Mary  said,  “Well,  I  wouldn’t 
mind  being  a  Choco  Indian.  I  like  to 
make  things  myself.  I’d  enjoy  living  so 
near  the  strange  animals.” 

“I  wouldn’t,”  Olga  said.  “If  I  couldn’t 
live  on  Sunset  Heights,  I’d  like  to  live  in 
Norway.  I  would  like  the  mountains  and 
the  cold  weather.  Anyway,  my  mother 
and  father  came  from  Norway.” 

Somebody  else  said  he  would  like  to 
live  in  Holland,  if  he  couldn’t  live  right 
in  Darby.  And  so  the  argument  con¬ 
tinued.  Finally  they  turned  to  Mr.  Clare 
and  asked  him  to  settle  it. 

“I  don’t  suppose  many  of  us  would  like 
to  live  the  life  of  a  Choco  Indian,”  Mr. 
Clare  said.  “But  then,  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  would  be  able  to  get  our 
living  from  the  jungle?  Could  we  hunt 
game  with  spears  and  blowpipes  and 
build  a  house  with  simple  tools?  I  think,” 
he  went  on,  “that  there  is  really  no  ‘best’ 
place  to  live,  but  most  people  are  happiest 
in  the  country  in  which  they  were  born, 
because  that  is  ‘home’  to  them.” 
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Eskimos 


Dutch 


Japanese 


CHAPTER  SIX 


EVERYBODY  LIKES  SURPRISES 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  standing  on 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  their  house.  The 
lawn  was  laid.  The  shrubs  were  planted. 
Mr.  Jorguson  and  his  men  had  finished 
painting  the  inside  of  the  house. 

“Just  think,”  Mr.  Smith  said,  “two 
months  ago  there  was  just  a  pile  of 
smoking  rubbish  there.” 

Mrs.  Smith  was  very  glad  that  the 
new  house  was  ready.  Now  there  would 
be  a  place  for  her  mother  when  she  came 
from  England  to  visit  them. 

“Let’s  say  thank  you  by  having  a  party 
and  inviting  all  the  people  who  have 
been  so  kind  to  us,”  Mrs.  Smith  sug¬ 
gested. 

“That  is  a  good  idea.  But  it  will  have 
to  be  a  monster  party,  because  a  great 
many  people  helped,”  Mr.  Smith  said. 
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Lapps 


Egyptians 


The  Party  at  the  Smiths 

The  men  who  helped  build  the  Smiths’ 
house  came  to  the  party.  The  store¬ 
keepers  who  had  sold  materials  to  make 
the  house  were  there.  The  neighbours 
were  there.  All  of  the  Junior  Helpers 
came. 

But  everybody  was  not  there. 

“Where’s  Mr.  Clare?”  David  asked.  “I 
don’t  see  him  anywhere.” 

“Well,  where  is  he?  And  where  is  Mrs. 
Clare?”  Mrs.  Smith  asked.  “They  were 
invited.” 

It  was  a  fine  party.  Everybody  talked 
and  laughed,  played  games  and  sang 
songs.  When  refreshment  time  came, 
Mrs.  Smith  asked  the  Junior  Helpers  if 
they  would  pass  the  sandwiches  and 
cake. 

Just  then,  the  chimes  of  the  front  door 
sounded  “bong,  bong,  bong”. 

When  Mrs.  Smith  opened  the  door, 
there  stood  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clare. 

“We’re  so  sorry  to  be  late,”  they  both 
said. 

“Well,  you’re  in  time  for  the  food. 
That’s  the  main  thing,”  Jimmy  Blain 
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Mr.  Clare  Tells  His  Secret! 


said,  as  he  offered  his  chair  to  Mrs.  Clare. 

After  the  refreshments,  Mr.  Clare 
said,  “I  have  something  to  show  the 
children.” 

“Is  it  in  the  parcel  you  had  under  your 
arm  when  you  came  in?”  asked  Mary. 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Clare  told  her.  “I  know  you 
children  have  been  wondering  what  kind 
of  work  I  do — ” 

Then  he  unwrapped  the  parcel.  Inside, 
was  a  book. 

“Well,  here  it  is,”  Mr.  Clare  said.  “This 
is  my  summer’s  work.  But  I  must  thank 
all  of  you  children.  You  helped  me  write 
the  book.” 

“It’s  a  story,”  said  Olga,  “and  it’s 
about  us.” 

“Here’s  a  picture  of  the  Smiths’  new 
house,”  said  Jean.  “Isn’t  that  lovely!” 

“We’re  all  in  it,”  said  Mr.  Graham. 
“Look  at  the  inside  of  my  store.  It 
certainly  looks  just  like  me!” 

David  said,  “Mr.  Clare’s  book  has  no 
cover.” 

Then  Mr.  Clare  told  them  that  the 
cover  had  not  yet  been  made,  because  he 
could  not  think  of  a  name  for  the  book. 
“What  would  you  suggest?”  he  asked 
everybody. 
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Everybody  Likes  Surprises 


“Well,”  David  said,  “it’s  a  book  about 
building  houses  and  people’s  homes — ” 

“Why  not  call  it  ‘There’s  No  Place 
Like  Home’?”  Mr.  Smith  suggested,  as 
he  looked  around  the  living  room,  filled 
with  friendly  people. 

So  this  is  the  name  of  the  book  the 
children  of  Sunset  Heights  helped  to 
make. 

They  hope  you  have  enjoyed  reading  it. 


V 


THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT  AND 
THINGS  TO  DO 

Chapter  One:  THE  STORY  OF  HOMES 


Homes  in  our  Community  (pp.  9-11) 

Words  to  Know:  (9)  driveway,  lawn;  (11)  sidewalk,  cellar,  alarm 
box,  lever 

Question 

Make  a  map  to  show  how  David  ran  from  Mr.  Clare’s  house 
on  Sunset  Heights  to  the  alarm  box  on  Baker  Street. 

Firemen  to  the  Rescue!  (pp.  11-13) 

Words  to  Know:  (11)  brass,  nozzle,  couch;  (12)  siren,  hydrant 

A  Friend  in  Need  is  a  Friend  Indeed  (pp.  13-14) 

Words  to  Know:  (13)  ruins,  recreation  room;  (14)  lot 
Question: 

Why  did  Mr.  Smith  think  his  friends  were  “wonderful 
neighbours”?  Read  the  Bible  story  that  Jesus  told  about 
being  a  good  neighbour  ( The  Good  Samaritan) . 

The  Junior  Helpers  Club  (pp.  15-17) 

Words  to  Know:  (15)  patio;  (16)  basement 
Question 

The  Smiths’  fire  was  caused  by  oily  rags.  In  what  other 
ways  are  fires  caused  in  houses? 
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Building  a 

New  House  (pp.  17-30) 

Words  to  Know: 

(17) 

(20) 

(22) 

(24) 

(26) 

bungalow 

contractor 

clay  tiles 

carpenter 

bricklayer 

apartment 

power 

drain 

lumber 

putty 

storey 

shovel 

sewer 

measure 

trowel 

frame 

(18) 

(21) 

topsoil 

mortar 

(23) 

shavings 

plane 

steel  beam 

(27) 

fire-place 

veneer 

mason 

surface 

joist 

plank 

(25) 

(28) 

eaves 

plumber 

architect 

plan 

(19) 

partition 

foundation 

concrete 

footings 

waterproof 

tar 

seep 

gravel 

layers 

(29) 

level 

rough  floor 

service  pipe 

support 

finishing 

work 

Questions 

Pretend 

you  are  an 

architect  like 

Mr.  Upton. 

Make  the 

plan  of  a  house  you  would  like. 

Here  are  the  names  of  some  other  people  who  helped  to 
build  the  Smiths’  new  house :  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Kempis  and  Mr.  Hill.  What  job  did  each  do? 

Barry  thought  he  would  like  to  be  a  carpenter  like  Mr. 
Simpson  when  he  grew  up.  What  job  would  you  like?  Why? 

Mrs.  Smith’s  mother  lives  in  England;  Mr.  Kempis  came 
from  Holland;  we  live  in  Canada.  Find  these  countries  on 
the  globe.  What  ocean  will  Mrs.  Smith’s  mother  have  to  cross 
to  come  to  Canada?  How  might  she  travel? 


The  Story  of  Water  (pp.  31-38) 


Words  to  Know: 


(31) 
filter 
chemical 
germ 
purify 

(32) 
pressure 


water  main 
pump 

(33) 
vapour 
evaporate 

(34) 

moisture 


spring 

well 

stream 

creek 

(35) 

lake 

ocean 


(36) 
river 

(37) 
flood 
city 
mile 


(38) 

dam 

pond 

shelter 

swamp 

crop 

vacant  land 
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An  Experhnent 

Fit  a  glass  or  metal  funnel  tightly  into  one  end  of  a  piece 
of  rubber  tube  about  2  feet  long.  Hold  the  tube  in  a  U-shape 
with  the  other  end  level  with  the  top  of  the  funnel.  Now  pour 
water  into  the  funnel,  letting  it  run  into  the  tube  until  the 
tube  and  funnel  are  full.  Pretend  the  funnel  is  a  water  tank 
high  in  the  air.  Lower  the  other  end  of  the  tube  an  inch  or 
two.  What  happens?  Now  raise  it  again.  What  happens? 
Pinch  the  end  of  the  tube  tightly  with  your  fingers.  Lower 
the  tube  a  little  while  holding  it  shut.  Does  any  water  come 
out?  Now  stop  squeezing  the  tube.  The  water  flows  out  freely 
while  there  is  water  in  the  funnel  and  the  tube  is  kept  lower. 

This  is  like  a  city  water  system.  The  tap  in  your  house, 
when  it  is  shut,  holds  back  the  water.  When  it  is  open,  the 
water  runs  out. 


Finishing  the  House  Inside  (pp.  39-45) 
Words  to  Know: 


(39^ 

dial 

(42) 

(44) 

furnace 

insulation 

outlet 

rot 

coal  stove 
oil  burner 

(41) 

electrician 

(43) 

plasterer 

warp 
rust 
coat  of 
paint 

(40) 

light  socket 

trough 

tank 

switch 

ceiling 

thermostat 

plug 
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(45) 

buff 

paint  roller 
window  sill 
attractive 


Questions 

Here  are  the  names  of  some  people  who  helped  to  finish  the 
Smiths’  house:  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Dale,  Mr.  Jorguson.  What 
job  did  each  do? 

Why  is  a  furnace  a  “good  way  to  heat  a  house”? 

Make  a  list  of  all  the  things  in  your  house  that  use 
electricity. 


Making  Surroundings  Attractive  (pp.  46-48) 


Words  to  Know: 


(46) 

shrubs 

hedge 


evergreen 

(47) 

foreground 


( 48 )  landscape 

bouquet  ravine 

arrangement 


Questions 

Name  3  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  Spring.  Name  3  flowers 
that  bloom  in  the  Summer  and  3  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  Fall. 


Make  a  plan  for  a  flower  bed  you  would  like  for  yourself. 
Draw  3  tools  you  would  use  in  caring  for  your  flower  bed. 


Chapter  Two:  HOMES  IN  OTHER  LANDS  AND 

IN  OTHER  TIMES 


Introduction  (pp.  49-50) 

Words  to  Know:  (49)  model,  dwelling,  North  America,  Arctic,  Eskimo 
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Living  in  the  Arctic  (pp.  50-57) 


Words  to  Know: 


(51) 
absorb 
crocus 
lichens 

(52) 
caribou 


lemming 

ptarmigan 

missionaries 

(53) 

trading 

posts 


Government 

bulldozers 

(54) 

driftwood 

thongs 

igloos 


(55) 

bone  knife 
slant 

(56) 
passage 
dog 

harness 


(57) 

sleeping 

platform 

soapstone 

gravyboat 


Questions 

Why  are  there  no  large  trees  in  the  Arctic? 

The  Arctic  cousin  of  the  deer  is  the  caribou.  What  are  the 
Arctic  cousins  of  these  animals:  bear,  rabbit,  duck,  eagle, 
mouse?  How  has  Mother  Nature  fitted  each  of  them  for  life 
in  the  cold  North? 


Find  pictures  of  these  northern  animals. 

Find  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  globe.  What  countries 
besides  Canada  touch  it? 


The  North  American  Indians  (pp.  58-67) 


Words  to  Know: 


(58) 

Indian 

tribe 

prairie 

hatchet 


(60) 

birch 

bark 

framework 

rushes 

spruce  bough 


Lake  Erie 

Iroquois 

elk 


(59) 

wigwam  (61) 

St.  Lawrence  River  (63) 
Lake  Ontario  antelope 


Sioux 
blood 
buffalo 

tPPTlPP 

long-house  piafns 


(62) 

elm 


(64)  (65) 

Blackfoot  lodgepole  pine 
dye 
peg 

(66) 
coast 
cedar 
rot 

planks 


Questions 

How  did  the  Iroquois  Indians  make  their  clay  bowls?  Try 
making  one  yourself  from  plasticine  or  modelling  clay. 

The  buffalo  or  bison  has  been  called  “the  department  store 
of  the  Plains  Indians”.  What  part  of  the  animal  would  be 
used  to  make  each  of  these:  teepees,  moccasins,  blankets, 
belts,  cups,  spoons,  buttons,  needles,  thread? 
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The  story  tells  you  the  names  of  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
“hunters  of  the  Plains”  and  “fishermen  of  the  West  Coast”. 
At  one  time  there  were  6  tribes  of  Iroquois,  or  “farmer 
Indians”.  Find  out  their  names.  Find  also  the  names  of  some 
of  the  tribes  that  were  “hunters  of  the  woods”. 

The  Eskimo’s  summer  house  is  called  a  toupig ,  or  tupik.  Is 
it  most  like  the  wigwam,  the  teepee,  the  longhouse  or  the 
plank  house?  Why? 

Early  Houses  of  the 

Words  to  Know: 

(68)  (69) 

log  settler 

trim  iron  pot 

notch 

Draw  or  trace  a  map  of  Canada.  Draw,  cut  out  and  paste 
on  this  map  (in  their  proper  places)  all  the  different  kinds 
of  Canadian  dwellings  you  have  read  about  in  this  chapter. 

Tents  in  Desert  Lands  (pp.  72-78) 

Words  to  Know: 


(72) 

Sahara 

survive 

oasis 

(73) 

climate 

Africa 

date 

nomad 

male 

desert 

abundance 

palm 

herd 

female 

utensil 


Question 

Why  do  the  nomads  of  the  desert  have  very  little  furniture 
in  their  tents? 

Houses  in  Japan  (pp.  74-77) 

Words  to  Know: 

(74)  mountain  (75) 

fapan  earthquake  veranda 

Pacific  Ocean  injure  tile 

island  wreck  thatch 

Questions 

Many  Japanese  houses  have  no  basements.  Can  you  think 
why? 

Look  at  the  globe.  On  what  continent  is  the  Sahara  Desert? 
Near  what  continent  are  the  islands  of  Japan?  What  oceans 
would  we  cross  if  we  were  to  visit  these  places? 


sliding  panel  (76) 

shoji  tatami 

rice  paper  charcoal 


Canadian  Settlers  (pp.  68-71) 


(70) 

oxen 

canvas 

precious 


possessions 

sod 

(71) 

buffalo 


chips 

coal-oil 

quilt 
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Chapter  Three:  BUYING  THINGS  WE  NEED 


Introduction  (pp.  79-82) 

Words  to  Know: 

(79)  (80) 

screwdriver  factory 

tool  stock 

hardware 


community 
merchandise 
selling  profit 
services 


(82) 

service  man 

motion 

favour 


Stores  in  Our  Community  (pp.  83-103) 

Words  to  Know: 


(83) 
grocery 

(84) 
counter 
highway 
supermarket 
parking-lot 
customer 

(85) 
cashier 
codfish 
fillets 

Atlantic  Ocean 
Newfoundland 
thaw 


(87) 

plantation 

warehouse 

(88) 

dress  material 
dry-goods 

(89) 

cotton 

fibres 

spin 

weave 

bleach 

dye 

pattern 

wool 

clip 


(90) 
garment 
Australia 
silk 

silkworm 

cocoon 

cobweb 

rayon 

nylon 

bolt 

yard-stick 

(91) 

tailor 

(92) 

knitting  mill 

(93) 
galoshes 
cobbler 
leather 
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stitch 

(95) 
cutlery 
manufacturer 
carving  knife 

(99) 
dairy 
vat 

pasteurize 
bottle  capper 

(100) 
bakery 
wheat  flour 

(101) 
mixmaster 
oven  paddle 


(102) 

oyster 

pork 

bacon 

beef 

roast 

steak 

hamburger 

veal 

mutton 

poultry 

fowl 

(103) 

shrimp 

lobster 

mussel 

preserve 

bologna 

wiener 

sausage 


Questions  and  Project 

A  tool  is  something  that  is  used  to  make  something  else. 
Here  are  the  names  of  some  tools :  screwdriver,  plow,  trowel, 
paint  brush,  last,  mixmaster,  sewing-machine.  Who  might 
use  them?  What  can  be  made  with  each  one? 

Why  is  Mr.  Bird’s  meat  counter  a  refrigerator? 

Cut  out  pictures  of  these  foods  from  old  magazines:  cod¬ 
fish,  bananas,  pineapple,  packages  of  tea  and  dates,  bottle 
of  olives,  can  of  fresh  frozen  orange  juice.  Arrange  these 
pictures  around  the  outside  of  a  map  of  the  world.  Draw  a 
line  from  the  picture  to  the  place  on  the  map  from  which  that 
food  comes. 

Why  are  the  bananas  picked  green? 

From  what  animal  does  each  of  these  meats  come:  roast 
beef,  pork  tenderloin,  veal  cutlets,  mutton  chops? 

Buying  Things  at  the  Market  (pp.  104-8) 

Words  to  Know: 

(104)  (105)  (106)  (107)  crate 

stall  produce  wholesale  market  garden  stalk 

Mexico  bouquet  block  limes 

display 

Question 

The  next  time  you  are  at  a  market  notice  what  vegetables 
and  fruits  are  on  sale.  Where  does  each  of  them  come  from? 

Buying  Gasoline  and  Other  Crude  Oil  Products  (pp.  109-11) 

Words  to  Know: 

(109)  Saskatchewan  ( 110)  (111)  grease 

filling  station  Alberta  Ontario  diesel  motor  paraffin 

province  British  Columbia  lubricating  oil 

Question 

Crude  oil  is  dark  and  heavy  when  it  comes  from  the  ground. 
Write  down  all  the  things  you  know  that  are  made  from 
crude  oil. 

Working  in  a  Store  (pp.  112-8) 

Words  to  Know: 

(112)  article,  shopping  centre;  (113)  window-dresser,  suggestion 
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Question 

A  storekeeper  is  “pleasant  and  polite”  to  his  customers. 
Customers  should  be  polite  to  the  storekeeper,  as  well.  Which 
of  these  is  polite  behaviour: 

to  thank  the  storekeeper  when  you  receive  what  you  have 
bought ; 

to  appear  angry  if  you  must  wait  while  another  person  is 
served ; 

to  have  the  money  for  your  purchase  ready; 
to  find  fault  with  the  storekeeper’s  merchandise? 


Other  Services  in  the  Community  (pp.  114-28) 

Words  to  Know: 


(114) 
printer 
Pug 

(115) 

advertisement 

(116) 
issue 

printing  press 
news 

newspaper 

(117) 

vet 

veterinarian 

appointment 


distemper 

shot 

publish 

(118) 

cautious 

bank 

bank  manager 

(119) 

bank  account 
pass  book 
amount 

(120) 

waiting-room 

check-up 

bandage 


medical  school 
university 
disease 
hospital 

(121) 

operation 

patient 

accident 

medical  officer 

tuberculosis 

polio 

clinic 

advice 


(122) 

stethoscope 

pulse 

prescription 

gargle 

medicine 

cavity 

dentist 

dental 

check-up 

(123) 

ache 

substance 
decay 


denture 

cap 

tartar 

(125) 

injure 

enamel 


(124) 

extract 


(126) 

London 

postal 

department 

government 

(127) 
vehicle 
address 
post  office 
postal  clerk 


Project  and  Question 

Here  are  some  of  the  community  helpers  of  Darby.  Make 
two  lists.  In  one  list,  put  all  those  helpers  who  sell  merchan¬ 
dise.  In  the  other  list,  put  all  those  who  sell  services. 

Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Weller,  Mr. 
Braden,  Mr.  Bird,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr. 
Collins,  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Clark,  Mr.  Richardson,  Dr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  Groves,  Mr.  Hall. 

Do  you  remember  what  things  or  services  each  man  had 
to  offer? 
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Chapter  Four:  FAMILY  LIFE  IN  OTHER  LANDS 


Introduction  (pp.  129-30) 

Words  to  Know:  (129)  Europe,  Holland 


Holland  (pp.  130-48) 


Words  to  Know: 


(130) 

airport 

(136) 

Netherlands  Amsterdam 

tile  roof 

North  Sea 

skyscraper 

“green  grocer 

tide 

(134) 

(137) 

(131) 

bicycle  carrier 

push  cart 

Dutch 

dike 

(135) 

herring 

fleet 

windmill 

spurt 

motor  launch 

outskirts 

(132) 

ocean  liner 

(138) 

polder 

foreign 

barge 

canal 

Dam  Square 

deck 

(133) 

Montreal 

Rembrandt 

stern 

Van  Gogh 

cargo 

airliner 

(139) 

Atlantic 

tulip 

Ocean 

hyacinth 

daffodil 
flower  farm 

(140) 

soggy 

acre 


Volendam 

breeches 

petticoat 

peaked  cap 

klompen 

whittle 


(141) 
sugar  beet 

(142) 
Alkmaar 
Edam  cheese 
dock  porter 

juggler  . 

(143) 

Purmerend 
traditional 
costume 


(144) 

Zuider  Zee 

(145) 
locks 

(146) 
wicker 
canopy 

(147) 
Sinterklaas 


w 


Questions 

On  a  map  of  Europe,  trace  the  route  taken  by  the  Browns’ 
ship  from  Montreal,  Canada,  to  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

There  are  canals  in  Canada.  What  are  they  used  for? 
Why  were  the  canals  built  in  Holland? 
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Why  do  you  suppose  the  people  of  Amsterdam  travel  more 
by  bicycle  than  by  automobile? 

Why  are  many  of  the  roadways  of  Holland  built  on  top  of 
the  dikes? 

What  are  the  main  shipping  routes  in  this  country? 


Norway  (pp.  149-163) 


Words  to  Know: 


(149) 

Norway 

(150) 
harbour 
Gulf  Stream 
Gulf  of  Mexico 

(151) 
mountain 
fiord 
glacier 
rapids 


(152) 
electricity 
turbine 
generator 
appliance 

(153) 
fry 

brisling 

sardine 


(154) 

Antarctic  Ocean 
blue  whale 


(155) 

harpoon  gun 

haul 

slipway 

winch 

margarine 

return  cargo 

(156) 
spruce 
birch 

bush  willow 
reindeer  moss 


(157) 
sawmill 
pulpmill 

(158) 
barley 
rye 

(159) 
seter 

troll 

(160) 
rucksack 


(161) 

ski 

snowshoe 

slalom 

(162) 

Oslo 

(163) 
sod  roof 
stavkirker 


Questions 

In  what  part  of  Canada  is  the  weather  like  that  of  western 
Norway  a  great  deal  of  the  time? 

Find  these  places  on  a  map  of  the  world:  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Norway.  Trace  the  path  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Why  is  electric  power  cheap  in  Norway? 

What  things  from  Norway  would  a  ship  be  likely  to  bring 
to  Canada?  What  might  it  take  back  to  Norway  from 
Canada?  Explain  why. 

Why  are  the  cattle  taken  up  to  the  mountains  to  pasture 
during  the  summer? 

Why  are  most  of  the  Norwegian  houses  made  of  wood? 

Read  the  story,  The  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff.  What  makes 
you  think  the  author  of  this  story  might  have  lived  in 
Norway? 
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Chapter  Five:  PEOPLE  WHO  DO  THEIR  WORK 

BY  HAND 


The  People  of  Lapland  (pp.  164-78) 


Words  to  Know: 


(164) 

Arctic  Circle 

Lapland 

reindeer 

(165) 
pasture 
Sweden 
Finland 
Russia 
marshland 


(166) 

mosquitoes 

peskis 

(167) 

snow-blindness 

sinew 

stunted 

tame 

doe 

halter 


(168) 

(174) 

(176) 

harness 

detergent 

national  dress 

(169) 

pulkka 

iron 

clapboard 

copper 

coal 

(170) 

ore 

brand 

Hammerfest 

(172) 
game  fish 
perch 

sealing  fleet 

Questions 

Why  is  Lapland  called  “The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun”? 
Is  there  any  part  of  Canada  that  could  have  this  name? 

Which  of  these  fish  do  the  Lapp  fishermen  catch  in  the 
ocean  and  which  do  they  catch  in  “inland  waters”:  cod, 
herring,  perch,  salmon,  sardine? 

Explain  how  the  reindeer  is  the  “department  store”  of  the 
Lapps. 


The  People  of  Egypt  (pp. 


Words  to  Know: 


(179) 

anxious 

depend 

entirely 

Egypt 

Nile  River 


(180) 

Mediterranean 

Sea 

(181) 

Libyan  Desert 


179-98) 

(183) 
river  bank 

(184) 

river  mouth 
control 


(185) 

sluice 

shaduf 

sakia 


(186) 

water  buffalo 
volume 

(187) 

fellah 
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cultivate 

(190) 

(103), 

Cairo 

pyramid 

hoe 

privet 

potter  s  wheel 

juggler 

tomb 

sickle 

brush 

sheaf 

henna 

(192) 

(194) 

pedal 

acrobat 

(196) 

(197) 

sphinx 

kernel 

earthenware 

mould 

felucca 

reed  sandal 

(189) 

coal  oil 

(195) 

current 

temple 

(198) 

bale 

Questions 

Alexandria 

hydro-electric 

Find  Egypt  on  the  globe  or  on  a  map  of  Africa.  In  what 
direction  would  you  have  to  travel  to  go  up  the  Nile  River? 


What  other  people  besides  Egyptian  build  dikes? 

Name  3  reasons  for  building  canals.  After  each  reason, 
write  the  name  of  a  country  that  uses  a  canal  in  this  way. 

What  animals  might  you  find  on  an  Egyptian  farm? 

In  what  ways  is  an  Egyptian  market  different  from  a 
Canadian  supermarket? 

Try  making  some  mud  bricks  and  building  a  model 
Egyptian  house.  Use  a  small  match  box  for  a  mould  for  the 
bricks. 


Indians  of  the  Tropical  Jungle  (pp.  199-216) 

Words  to  Know: 


(199) 
tropical 
jungle 
vine 

(200) 
equator 
tropics 
dense 

(201) 
missionary 
Choco  Indian 
South  America 


(202) 

mahogany 

balsa 

coconut  palm 
Spanish  moss 
orchid 
poinsettia 

(203) 

macaw 

toucan 

sloth 


(204) 
puma 
jaguar 
ocelot 
armadillo 
scorpion 
prey 

(205) 
army  ant 
alligator 
howler 

monkey 

populated 


(207) 
platform 

(208) 
hammock 
castor-oil 

bean 

navy  bean 

splinter 

torch 

(209) 

resin 

gourd 

papaya 


(211) 

breadfruit 

canteloupe 

(212) 
avocado 
blowpipe 
poison  dart 

(213) 

cayuco 

(215) 

medicine-man 
medicine  stick 


Question 

Why  are  there  no  walls  to  a  Choco  Indian  house?  Why  are 
these  houses  built  on  posts? 

Read  Rudyard  Kipling’s  “The  Beginning  of  the  Armadillo”, 
from  Just  So  Stories . 
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GENERAL  QUESTIONS 


General  Questions 

Now  that  you  have  finished  reading  There’s  No  Place  Like 
Home — 

On  page  216  the  children  are  deciding  where  they  would 
like  to  live,  if  they  could  not  live  in  Darby.  How  about  you? 
Do  you  also  think  that  “there’s  no  place  like  home”,  but  .  .  . 
In  what  other  country  would  you  like  to  live?  Why? 

The  Eskimos  and  the  Lapps  eat  a  great  deal  of  meat.  The 
Japanese  and  the  Egyptians  eat  very  little  meat.  Why  is 
this?  What  do  they  eat  instead  of  meat? 

Where  are  these  cities:  Amsterdam,  Cairo,  Hammerfest, 
Oslo?  What  is  important  about  each  of  them? 

In  what  country  would  you  expect  to  find  people:  skiing, 
dancing,  hiking,  swimming,  skating,  sailing? 

Who  travels  by:  dogsled,  pulkka,  barge,  cayuco,  felucca, 
skis? 

Where  would  you  expect  to  see  a  house  made,  partly  or 
mostly,  out  of :  reindeer  skins,  palm  leaves,  mud  bricks,  snow 
blocks,  paper,  clay  tiles,  sod,  elm  bark? 

Where  would  you  expect  to  see  a  house  lighted  by :  a  soap¬ 
stone  lamp,  a  coal-oil  lamp,  castor-oil  candles,  electricity? 

In  what  countries  would  you  see  these:  polder,  shaduf, 
fiord,  shoji,  oasis,  seter,  tatami? 

We  eat  some  foods  that  are  raised  in  our  own  country  and 
some  that  are  brought  from  other  countries.  In  what  countries 
would  these  foods  be  raised  at  home:  reindeer  stew,  baked 
bananas,  Edam  cheese,  breadfruit? 

Who  uses  these  for  dishes:  bark  baskets,  earthenware  jars, 
gourd  bowls,  leather  bottles? 

In  what  countries  are  these  clothes  worn:  woollen  peskis, 
cotton  shirts,  silk  stockings,  rayon  dresses? 

Who  wears  these:  reed  sandals,  wooden  klompen,  soft 
leather  boots  stuffed  with  straw? 
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SOUND  FILMS  AND  FILM  STRIPS 

SS— Sound  Film;  fs—flm  strip 
Chapter  One 


VEB  (SS  176) 

CF 

EBF 

VEB  (SS  27) 


Bricks  for  Making  Houses  EBF  Building  a  House  (fs) 

Building  a  Rural  Home  (fs) 

Shelters  (fs)— includes:  Parts  of  a  House,  Men  Who  Build  Our  Houses, 
Tools  and  Materials  for  Building  Houses 
The  Water  Cycle 

Chapter  Two 


VEB  (SS  38)  Eskimo  Summer  (colour)  VEB  (SS  58)  Eskimo  Children 
VEB  (SS  175)  Indian  Canoemen  (colour) 

SVE  Adventures  with  the  Early  American  Indians— includes:  Indians  of  the 

Northwest  Coast,  Plains  Indians,  Indians  of  Northeastern  Forests, 
Indian  Hunters 


EBF 

VEB 

VEB 

VEB 

EGH 


VEB 

VEB 

VEB 

CF 


Shelters  (fs)— includes:  Houses  of  Long  Ago,  Kinds  of  Houses 


(SS 

302) 

Arabian  Children  (colour) 

(SS 

289) 

Life  in  the  Sahara  (colour) 

SVE 

Living  in  Japan  (fs,  colour) 

(SS 

221) 

Life  of  the  Nomad  People 

EGH 

Rural  Japan  (fs) 

Children  of  Japan 

PS 

A  Visit  to  Japan  (fs,  colour) 

Chapter  Three 

(SS 

60) 

The  Food  Store 

CF 

Dairy  Products  (fs,  colour) 

(SS 

114) 

Making  of  Shoes 

SVE 

The  Baker  (fs) 

(SA 

3) 

Dairy  Farm  (colour) 

SVE 

The  Grocer  (fs) 

Community  Helpers  Series  (fs)— includes:  Bus  Driver,  Doctor,  Fireman, 
Grocer,  Mailman,  Policeman 


Chapter  Four 


VEB  (SS  39) 

CF 

PS 

UWE 

YA 

VEB  (SS  188) 
VEB  (SS  210) 
VEB  (SS  324) 


Children  of  Holland 

Tulip  Time  in  Holland  (fs,  colour) 

Home  Life  in  Holland  (fs,  colour) 

Land  Behind  the  Dikes  (fs) 

Piet  Takes  a  Barge  Trip  (fs,  colour) 

Let’s  Look  at  Norway  (colour) 

Children  of  Norway  VEB  (SS  315)  Laplanders 

Silver  Harvest  (Fishing  in  Norway),  (colour) 

Chapter  Five 


VEB 

(SS 

308) 

VEB 

(SS 

208) 

CF 

YA 

VEB 

(SS 

43) 

CF 

EBF 

EGH 

PS 

SVE 

UWE 

YA 


Egypt  and  the  Nile  (colour) 

Life  in  the  Nile  Valley  (colour) 

Agriculture  in  the  Middle  East  (fs,  colour) 

Selim  of  Egypt  (fs,  colour)  VEB  (SS  47)  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
Jamaican  Harvest  (Bananas)  VEB  (SS  128)  Lumbering  (Tropical) 

Film  and  Film  Strip  Distributors 

Curriculum  Films  Inc.,  distributed  by  Educational  Projections,  Inc., 
10  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  16 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc.,  202  E.  44th  St.,  New  York  17 
Eye  Gate  House  Inc.,  2716  41st  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 

Popular  Science  Publishing  Co.,  Audio-Visual  Division,  353  North  Ave., 
New  York  10 

Society  for  Visual  Education  Inc.,  1345  W.  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago  14, 
Ill. 

United  World  Films  Inc.,  Educational  Film  Dep’t.,  1445  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  29 

Young  America  Films  Inc.,  18  E.,  41st  St.,  New  York  17 
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INDEX 


Africa,  72,  128,  180-1 
air  mail,  128 
Alberta,  109 
Alkmaar,  142 
Amsterdam,  133-9, 143 
animals 

hunted  by  Iroquois,  61 
of  Arctic,  52 
of  Eastern  N.  American 
forests,  59 

of  the  Prairie,  63-64 
of  tropical  jungle,  203-5 

apartment  house,  17 
alligator,  205 
Antarctic  Ocean,  154 
Arabia,  86 
architect,  18-19 
Arctic 

animals,  52 
Circle,  150,  164 
missionaries  in,  52 
Ocean,  50 
people  of,  53 
plants,  51 
summer,  51-52 
winter,  50 

Atlantic  Ocean,  133, 
180 

armadillo,  204 
army  ants,  205 
Australia,  90,  128 
avocados,  212 

bakery,  100-101 
balsa,  202 

bananas,  story  of,  86- 
87,  107,  210-211 
banker,  118-9 
basement,  19,  75 
bear,  polar,  52 
beaver,  61 


Bella  Coola  Indians,  66 
birch,  ground,  51 
Black  Pete,  147 
Blackfoot  Tribe,  64 
Blood  Tribe,  64 
blowpipe,  212,  216 
breadfruit  tree,  211 
brick  veneer,  18 
bricklayer,  26-27 
bricks,  26-27,  58,  191 
brisling,  153 
British  Columbia,  110, 
151 

buffalo  chips,  71 
bungalow,  17,  75 
buildings  of  Norway, 
162-3 

buying  things  we  need, 
79-111 


Cairo,  Egypt,  196 
California,  86 
Canada,  26,  36,  39,  71, 
83,  88,  95,  109,  116, 
127-8,  139,  181 
Canada  goose,  52,  203 
canals,  132-3,  137-8 

145-6,  185 

candlewood,  208 
cargoes,  Norwegian, 
155 

caribou,  52 

carpenter,  24-25,  68, 
79,  96,  120 
cayuco,  213 
cement,  22 
centre  beam,  24 
Ceylon,  86,  88 
cheese,  88,  142-3,  159 
chemicals,  31 
chimney,  27,  69,  71 


Choco  Indians 

food  of,  210-12 
health  of,  215 
houses  of,  207-9 

means  of  transportation 
of,  213 

play  of,  213-4 

Christmas  in  Holland, 
147 

climate  of  Norway, 
150-1 

Close  Off  Dike,  144-5 
cloth,  kinds  of,  89-90 
clothing  store,  91-92 
Club  ( see  Junior 
Helpers’  Club) 
cobblers,  93 
coconut  palms,  202 
cod-fish,  153-4 
community  helpers,  82 
concrete,  21-22,  58 
concrete  blocks,  22-23, 
49 

contractor,  20 
cotton,  story  of,  89-90 
crocuses,  in  Arctic,  51 
crops 

grown  by  Iroquois 
Indians,  61 

of  Desert  Oases,  72 
of  early  Canadian 
settlers,  83 
of  Egypt,  187-90 

cutlery,  95 

dairy,  visit  to,  98-100 
Dam  Square,  135,  141 
dams,  38,  186,  198 
deer,  61 
delta,  184 
dentist,  123-5 
desert,  life  in,  72-73 
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dikes,  131-2,  140,  144- 
5,  184 

ditches,  132,  185-6 
doctor,  82,  120-2 
drain  pipes,  30 
druggist,  82 
dry  goods,  88-89 
dry  goods  store,  88-90 
dwellings  of 

Canadian  settlers,  68-71 
desert,  72-73 
Egyptians,  190-2 
Eskimos,  53-57 
Holland,  136,  138 
Indians,  58-67 
Japan,  74-77 
Lapps,  176 
Norway,  162-3 
tropical  jungle,  207-9 

earthquakes,  74 
eaves,  28 
Edam  cheese,  142 
Egypt 
age,  181 

children  of,  194-5 
climate,  182 

controlling  water  of  Nile 
River,  184-6 

“Egypt  is  the  Nile,”  182, 
197 

farming  in,  187-90 
Great  Sphinx  of,  197 
houses  of,  190-2 
location  of,  180-1 
Pyramids  of,  196 
story  of  Nile  River,  182-4 
transportation  in,  195 
village  marketplaces  of, 
193-4 

eider  duck,  spectacled, 
52 

electrician,  41-42 
electricity,  41,  42,  76, 
152-3 


elk,  61 

England,  14,  39,  88, 
95,  126-8,  217 
Equator,  200 
Eskimos,  49,  53 
Europe,  129,  140,  180 
evaporation,  33 

farming  in 
Egypt,  187-190 
Holland,  140-1,  145 
Norway,  158-9 
factory,  80 

factories  of  Norway, 

153 

“Father  Nile,”  186 
felucca,  196 
fertilizers,  154,  158 
fillets,  of  fish,  85 
filtering,  of  water,  31 
finishing  work,  on 
house,  25 
Finnmark,  129 
fiord,  151,  153 
fire 

alarm  box,  11 
charcoal,  76 
truck,  12 

firemen,  11-12,  15,  31 
fire-place,  27,  39,  69 
fishing  in 
Lapland,  172 
Norway,  153-5 
tropical  jungle,  212 
“floating  factories,” 

154 

flower  beds,  46-48 
flower  growing  in  Hol¬ 
land,  139,  141 
food,  from  around  the 
World,  85-88 
footings,  21-22 
forest  products  of  Nor¬ 
way,  157 


forest  trees  of  Nor¬ 
way,  156 
fox,  Arctic,  52 
frame  house,  17 
furnace,  39-40 

gas,  27,  39 

gasoline,  109-11,  198 
generators,  152 
Germany,  95 
glaciers,  151 
gourds,  209 
grapefruit,  86 
gravel,  21,  23 
Great  Sphinx,  197 
“green  grocer,”  136, 
141 

grocer,  83-87 
grocery  stores,  81,  83- 
87,  101,  154 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  150 
Gulf  Stream,  150,  158 

hardware  store,  79 
hare,  Arctic,  52 
harpoon  gun,  155 
Hawaiian  Islands,  86 
herring,  137,  153-4 
holidays,  in  Nether¬ 
lands,  146-7 
Holland,  26,  129-148, 
216 

house,  building 

basement,  digging  a,  20- 
21 

different  kinds  of,  17-18 
finishing  work  on,  25 
floor  of,  25 
foundation  of,  21-23 
heating,  39-41 
landscaping,  46-48 
lighting,  41-42 
painting,  44-45 
partitions,  25 
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plan  for,  18-19 
plastering,  43 
plumbing  in,  28-30 
walls  of,  26-27 
water  in,  28-30 

hydrant,  12 
hydro  power,  198  ( See 
also  Water  Power) 

igloo,  54-57 
Indians  of 

North  America,  58-67 
tropical  jungle,  199-216 

insulation,  40 
Islands  of  Pacific 
Ocean,  74 

Italy,  86,  128 

jaguar,  204,  205 
Japan,  74,  90,  95,  128 
Japanese  dwellings, 
74-77 

Jesus,  181 
joists,  24 

Joseph  and  Mary,  181 
jungles,  tropical,  199- 
216 

animals  of,  203-5 
climate  of,  200 
location  of,  200 
people  of,  201 
vegetation  of,  202 

Junior  Helper’s  Club 
come  to  the  party,  218 
display  model  houses,  78 
find  out  Mr.  Clare’s 
secret,  219 
forming  of,  15 
investigate  community, 
82 

make  model  houses  and 
gardens,  48-49 


King  Herod,  181 
klompen,  143 
klompenmaker,  143 

lamp,  coal-oil,  71 
landscaping,  48 
Lapland 

climate  of,  165-6,  178 

fishing  in,  172 

going  to  school  in,  175-6 

herding  reindeer* in,  169- 
72 

houses  of,  176-7 
location  of,  164-5 
minerals  of,  178 
travel  in,  168-9,  173 
settlement  of,  173-4 
Lapps,  165-178 
lemmings,  52 
lemons,  107 
lever,  11 

Libyan  Desert,  181 
lichens,  51 
lodgepole  pine,  65 
London,  England,  126, 
127,  128 

Long  Houses,  62-63 
lot,  46,  48 
Low  Country,  130 
lumber  and  lumbering, 
24,  49,  156-7 

macaw,  203 
mahogany,  202 
mail  delivery,  126-8 
manufacturing  in  Nor¬ 
way,  152-3 
margarine,  154 
market 

buying  things  at,  104-8 
farmers’,  104-5 
of  Holland,  142-3 
village  (Egyptian),  193-5 
wholesale,  106-8 


mason,  21,  68 
meat,  kinds  of,  102-3 
meat  market,  102-3 
medicine-man,  215 
Mediterranean  Sea, 
180,  183 

merchandise,  selling, 
80 

Mexico,  104-5 
monkeys,  204 
Montreal,  133 
mortar,  22,  26 
mosses,  Arctic,  51 
mountains,  151-2 
musk-ox,  52 

Netherlands,  The,  130, 
146-7 

New  Brunswick,  Can., 
131 

Newfoundland,  85 
Nile  River  ( see  Egypt) 
Nomads,  72-73 
Nootka  Indians,  66 
Nordfjord,  horses,  158 
North  America,  49,  52, 
64,  139,  140,  152, 
166,  180 
Indians  of,  58-67 

North  Sea,  130,  144, 
148 

North  Sea  Canal,  135 
Norway,  129,  149-163, 
216 

nozzles,  11 
nylon,  89-90 

oases,  72,  182 
ocelot,  204-5 
oil  burners,  39 
oil,  crude  (products 
of),  109-11 
oil  field,  109 
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oil  light,  of  Eskimos, 
57 

oil,  striking,  109 
oil  wells,  39,  109 
Ojibway  Indians,  59 
olives,  86 
oranges,  86,  107 
orchids,  202 
Oslo,  162 

painters,  44-45 
painting  the  house, 
44-45 

papayas,  209,  211 
parrots,  203 
partitions,  25 
party,  the  Smiths’, 
217-20 

pasteurized,  88 
pasteurizing,  99 
patio,  15,  46-47 
people  who  work  by 
hand 

Choco  Indians,  201-216 
Egyptians,  179-198 
Lapps,  165-178 
peskis,  166 
petroleum,  110 
pineapples,  86 
pipes,  furnace,  39 
pipes,  water,  29,  32,  37 
pipelines,  oil,  110 
plan,  of  house,  18-19 
plane,  24 
planks,  24 
plaster,  23,  43 
plumber,  28-30 
poinsettia,  202 
polders,  132-4 
poppies,  Arctic,  51 
postal  department, 
126 

postman,  126-8 
potter’s  wheel,  194 


poultry,  102 
power  shovel,  20 
Prairie,  of  N.  America, 
58 

prescriptions,  122 
printer,  114-7 
pulkka,  169 
pumps,  kinds  of,  32 
purifying  water,  31 
puma,  204-5 
Purmerend,  Holland, 
143 

Pyramids,  of  Egypt, 
196 


rapids,  151-2 
rayon,  89-90 
refinery,  oil,  110 
reindeer,  166-73,  177 
Rembrandt,  135 
rice 

paper,  75 
vegetable,  210-1 


sakias,  185-6 
Sahara  Desert,  72 
Salish  Indians,  66 
sardines,  153-5 
Saskatchewan,  109 
saving  water,  38 
sawmills,  Norwegian, 
157 

scorpions,  204-5 
sea  eagle,  52 
seafood,  102-3 
seals,  52 
selling  profit,  80 
services  in  a  commu¬ 
nity,  81 
seters,  159 
sewer,  22,  28 
sewer  pipe,  30 
shadufs,  185 


shoe  store,  92-94 
shoji,  75 
silk,  89-90 
Sinterklaas,  147 
Sioux  Tribe,  64 
sirens,  12 

skiing  in  Norway,  161 
slalom  skiing,  161 
sloth,  203 
sluices,  185 
soapstone,  57 
sod  houses,  70-71 
South  America,  201 
South  Sea,  86 
Spain,  86,  88,  128 
spices,  86 

sport,  in  Norway,  160- 
162 

springs,  34,  37 
stamps,  128 
stavkirker,  163 
steel  beam,  24 
stethoscope,  122 
storekeeper,  112-3,  218 
stores,  of  community^ 

bakery,  100-101 
clothing,  91-92 
dairy,  98-100 
dry  goods,  88-90 

grocery,  81-88 
hardware,  79,  95-97 
meatmarket,  102-3 
shoe,  92-94 

stucco,  18 
sugar  cane,  210 
supermarket,  84-85 
swamps,  38 

tatami,  76 
tea,  86 

teepees,  49,  64-65 
teeth,  care  of,  124-5 
temperature,  in  the 
Arctic,  50 
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tents 

Eskimo,  54 

Texas,  86 
thatched  roofs,  75 
thermostat,  40 
tide,  130 
tile  roofs,  136 
tiles,  22-23,  27 
tobacco,  61 
tools,  Egyptian,  187 
topsoil,  21 
torchwood  tree,  208 
totem  poles,  67 
totems,  67 
toucan,  203 
trade,  Norwegian 
carrying,  155 
trading  posts,  Arctic, 
53 

trap,  30 
trolls,  159 

Tropics,  The,  200-216 
trough,  plastering,  43 
trowel,  26 
turbine,  152 
two-storey,  17 


United  States,  86,  88- 
89,  95,  139 

Van  Gogh,  135 
vapour,  33 
vegetables,  86 
verandas,  75 
veterinarian,  117 
Volendam,  Holland, 
143 

wagons,  of  the  Prairie, 
70 

walrus,  52 
warehouses,  87 
water 
mains,  32 

need  to  save,  35-37 
pressure  of,  32 
pumping,  32 
some  ways  to  save,  38 
story  of,  31-38 
where  do  we  get,  31-32 
where  from,  33-35 

water  buffalo,  186 
water  falls,  151-2 


water  power 
in  Egypt,  198 
in  Norway,  152-3 
West  Indies,  86,  88 
whales,  52,  154 
whale  oil  products,  155 
whaling,  154-5 
whistling  swan,  52 
white  people  in  the 
Arctic,  52 
wigwams,  59-61 
willow,  trailing,  51 
winch,  155 

windmills,  32,  131-2, 
148 

wolf,  52 

wooden  houses,  West 
Coast  Indians,  66- 
67 

wool,  89-90 
working  in  a  store, 
112-3 

yard  goods,  89 
Zuider  Zee,  144-5 
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